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WHAT IS THE FINAL SERVICE OF THE HISTORICAL 
METHOD? 


Ir is one of the difficulties of any historical religion that it 
must always be judged as a historical phenomenon rather than 
Tue Disrieury 28 @ form of faith. In so far it will always be 
InnerenTina exposed to misinterpretation and give rise to 
HISTORICAL unsatisfactory apologetics. The very facts that 
ae give it value and stability also endanger its univer- 
sality. For to be historical is of necessity to be in some degree 
limited by the times and place and nation in which a religion 
came into being. A philosophy dealing with God and right- 
eousness would be much freer from such elements, and, conceiv- 
ably, would be more readily adapted to universal acceptance — 
if only men would accept it! Fortunately, however, humanity has 
preferred that religion which is not a priori, but born of experi- 
ence; and in the face of the admitted difficulty of understanding 
every detail, and of choosing between essentials and purely his- 
torical forms, men have worshiped a Jewish Christ as the Son of 
the only God. 


But this very fact raises a question as to the legitimate place 
to be allotted purely historical elements in today’s Christianity. 
THE How far, for instance, are Christians under obliga- 
Consequent _ tion to recognize the professedly divine legislation 
PROBLEM of the Hebrews, let us say, concerning circumcision 
and the distinction between animals? Or, in the case of the 
New Testament, how far is one under obligation to recognize, 
say, the Pauline dictum concerning women speaking in churches 
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or the directions of Jesus concerning feet-washing? In each of 
these cases the point at issue is distinct, and, with the exception 
of certain highly conscientious persons, doubtless easily answered 
to the effect that the circumstances in which these directions 
were given have quite passed away, and that, therefore, the 
modern Christian is under no obligation whatsoever to observe 
them. And with such an answer we should be in most hearty 
agreement. Only we would raise the larger question: How far 
is it necessary for the modern Christian to regard as essential 
any element of Christianity which is obviously peculiar to the 
historical situation in which Christianity took its rise ? 


The question, we think all will admit, is vital and perti- 
nent. Historical study within the past twenty-five years has 
Tue Retation bECEN accumulating results the importance of which 
of ARcHAOLOgyY We are only now beginning to realize. In some 
TO FAITH quarters these results have been exploited as 
destroying the conclusions of criticism. Doubtless in some 
cases this is true. Pioneers are always likely to grow over- 
enthusiastic and in a strange land to mistake mirages for actual 
mountains and lakes. The earlier critics, being most cer- 
tainly pioneers, undoubtedly shared in the enthusiasm of their 
class. But, after all is admitted, are the Tell-el-Amarna tablets 
essential to faith in Jesus Christ,and must we first learn whether 
certain inscriptions are to be read from right to left or from left 
to right before we seek the kingdom of heaven and God’s right- 
eousness? May it not even be that archeological pioneers have 
also shared in the enthusiasms of their class? For our part, recog- 
nizing most heartily and gratefully all the confirmation given the 
Bible by archzology, we believe that dynamic Christianity rests 
neither upon critical analysis nor upon Babylonian bricks, and 
that, when once the church erects either the critic or the exca- 
vator into the priest, the worse it will be for the church and for 
the world. The first sentence of a living creed is not, ‘I believe 
in J and P and E,” or “inthe fact that there was writing before 
Moses,” but, ‘I believe in God the Father, maker of heaven and 
earth.” The sign in which Christianity will conquer is not a 
cuneiform inscription or a polychrome Bible, but the Cross. 
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The sooner teachers of the Bible, both within and without 
theological seminaries, awake to this fact, the sooner will preach- 
ing grow scholarly instead of scholastic, and experiential 
instead of apologetic and alarmist. 


Yet is this all that lies in the question? Is archeology 
merely a matter of excavation? On the contrary, it includes in 
4 hoe its subject-matter the habits and forms of thought 
Question: Wuar Of an age quite as much as material survivals. In 
Are THE LimiT8 fact, it is in this region that the science, broadly 
OF ARCHEOLOGY? —onsidered, has rendered perhaps its greatest ser- 
vices: it has given us the means for historical interpretation. 
There is, for instance, the noble cult of the Hebrews. Has 
it not gained enormously in intelligibility through the com- 
parative study of other Semitic religions? There is the Logos 
of the Johannine writings. How much more distinct is it since 
Philo and the Stoics are better understood! Most of all, 
there is the messianic hope, which, thanks to the painstaking 
study of old and newly discovered Jewish literature and of 
the rabbinic literature, is understood today as never before. 
In all these and countless other matters the exegete has at his 
disposal an altogether unparalleled body of interpretative mate- 
rial. The days when men made the tacit imposition of anachro- 
nistic theology a first step in the exegetical process are rapidly 
passing. We endeavor to think as the biblical writers them- 
selves thought, for we have at hand information sufficient to 
enable us so to think. Just as a correctly informed historical 
imagination is able to reproduce biblical personages in their 
precise surroundings and dress, so are we increasingly enabled 
to recognize the intellectual dress in which they clothed their 
thoughts and experiences. 


It is here that the historical method of studying the Scrip- 
ture will render its greatest service. It will enable us to dis- 
tinguish between the thought and its dress, the truth revealed 
and the medium of the revelation, that which is essential and 
that which is the word or concept in which the essential is dis- 
played to people of the different biblical periods. In truth, it 
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is already doing this, only we have not as yet awakened to the 
measureless importance of the service. We know the message 
Tue Distinction 24 the prophets as never before; we understand the 
BETWEEN TruTH SOTrow or the joy that fills the Psalms; we read the 
AND 178 Pauline letters in the light of the times that gave 
HISTORICAL FORM + em birth. How far do these historical interpre- 
tations resolve difficulties and illuminate matters already judged 
clear! But the work is as yet incomplete. Some day we shall 
be able to distinguish readily and clearly between the temporal 
and the essential, and then we shall unhesitatingly restate the 
essential in terms that shall make it as effective in our age as 
did those of prophet and apostle in theirs. 

And when that time comes, the gospel will not need diction- 
aries of archeology, nor will one who would be a Christian be 
compelled first of all to think and make confession as if he 
were a Jew of the times of Jesus and Paul. Christianity will 
have ceased even in vocabulary to be a form of Pharisaism. 


xt 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF JERUSALEM, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. 


By Dr. E. W. G. MASTERMAN, F.R.CSS., F.R.G.S., 
Jerusalem, Syria. 


S1ncE Jerusalem took her place in history as a city no prob- 
lem has more constantly troubled her successive generations of 
rulers than that of her water supply. Situated as Jerusalem is, 
on one ofthe highest points along the backbone of a country 
which has no rain for half the year, her natural conditions are 
not favorable for the support of a large population. Neverthe- 
less, as religious and political grounds demanded the occupation 
of this site, the hand of man was early required to make up the 
deficiency. How much was done, century after century, is wit- 
nessed by the numberless remains of ancient aqueducts, tunnels, 
pools, and cisterns, on and beneath the surface at almost every 
spot in and close around the Holy City. 

Of springs in the city, although there are obscure references 
to others, we today are sure of only one, that now known to the 
Christians as the Virgin’s Fountain,’ to the Moslems as the ‘Ain 
Umm ed Deraj (‘‘ Mother of the Steps”), and to eastern Jews as 
Aaron’s (or the priests’) bath. Almost all villages in the land 
were built originally near a spring, though not infrequently the 
village has in successive ages ascended to higher ground for 
greater protection, leaving the ‘Azz it may be a mile or more 
away. In the case of Jerusalem there is little doubt but that 
the first settlers planted their tents and then built their primitive 
houses on the northern slopes of the hill (in maps usually marked 
Ophel) above the spring. The villagers of S/wdn (7. e., Siloam), 
who now monopolize the ‘Aim, have drawn toward it from the 
opposite side of the valley. Probably the spring then rose into 
an open pool, natural or artificial, such as can be seen today in 


*So called from a tradition that the Holy Mother there washed the infant Savior’s 
clothes. 
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numerous villages in the country,” and thence flowed down the 
valley a considerable brook to water the gardens of what was 
later known as the King’s Vale, now represented by the extensive, 
watered vegetable gardens assiduously cultivated by the women 
of Silwén. What remained of the water—and during much of 
the year there must have been a considerable surplus— probably 


THE VIRGIN’S FOUNTAIN AT JERUSALEM, 


passed into a pool lower down the valley—there is such a pool 
there today—and then, possibly augmented by the waters of 
another spring where Bir Ey@d now is, lost itself in the Wady en 
Nér. It may be, too, though of this we have no clear evi- 
dence, that a perennial stream, the brook Kidron, ran down the 
Kidron valley,3 the ravine to the east of the city, now known 
as the valley of Jehoshaphat, and joined itself to the stream 
from the Virgin’s Fountain. Whether this is so or not, probably 
the supply of water was considerably greater than at present, 

2 Cf. 2 Sam. 4:12; 1 Kings 22: 38. ‘ 

32 Sam. 15:23; 1 Kings 2:37; 15:13; 2 Chron. 24: 16. 
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when the fountain is intermittent,‘ with quite long intervals of flow 
in the dry season; even apart from the possibility of a greater 
rainfall, and the probability of a more even distribution before 
the country was denuded of its forests, the absence of the many 
means now used to collect or divert all the rain falling on the 
mountains above must have allowed more water to sink into the 
ground and to find its way to the underground feeders of the 
spring. 

The following identifications are probable: The pool at the 
‘Ain is that referred to as the “old pool’’s (Isa. 22:11); the 
pools and gardens, those of Eccles. 2:6; and ‘‘the brook,” that of 
2 Chron. 32: 3, 4,and Neh. 2:15; the pool farther down the valley 
—represented today by a more modern construction—may be 
that of Neh. 3:16. That the ‘Aim is the ancient Gihon is pretty 
generally admitted. It is also claimed to be the fountain known 
as En Rogel. If the present Virgin’s Fountain was (as, to all 
appearance, it may be said to be now) the only ‘Aim in Jerusa- 
lem, then it must also have been En Rogel—the “ fullers’ foun- 
tain.” A further support to this view has been brought forward 
in the survival of the name Zoheleth (the stone of Zoheleth, 
2 Chron. 20:16) in the name Zz Zahweileh now applied to a 
sloping surface of rock in the neighboring village of S/wdn. 

On the other hand, the older claim—one may say tradition — 
that Bér Eydd is on the site of En Rogel has a good deal to be 
said for it. Bér Eydb is at present a deep well (125 feet), from 
which an almost inexhaustible supply of water, of better quality 
than that at the Virgin’s Fountain, can be drawn all the year 
round. Inthe height of a particularly dry summer I have known 
of a hundred and twenty animals—donkeys, mules, and horses 
—pbeing employed night and day carrying goatskins of water 
(two or three to each animal) up to Jerusalem. On an average 
every animal made four or five journeys within the twenty-four 
hours. In addition, great quantities of water were taken locally 
—for Si/wdn and for the vegetable gardens near the well. In 

4 There is no reference to its being an intermittent fountain before the time of 
Jerome; nor to its being brackish, until the Middle Ages. 


5 Possibly, too, ‘ Solomon’s Pool” of JosePpHus, Wars, V, iv, 2. 
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the spring, after heavy rains, the water rises high in the well, 
and, overflowing below the mouth, bursts forth at a point a few 
yards farther down the valley as a little stream. Such an out- 
flow may last several days, and is a great source of attraction to 
the inhabitants. On word being passed, ‘‘ The Kidron is flowing,” 
hundreds hurry off to sit beside, or paddle in, the running waters, 


THE WELL OF JOB (BIR EYOB). 


and the banks are lined by sellers of sweets and provisions who 
hold a kind of fair. 


It seems probable, therefore, that deep down in the well, at 
the original level before the enormous accumulation of rubbish 
which it now contains, is a true fountain, perhaps small, but 
enough for the fullers’ needs. A suggestive confirmation of this 
identification has recently been made by Rev. J. E. Hanauer® in 
the observation of several rows of ancient rock-cut fullers’ vats 
in close proximity to the well. The fact that the present cliff 


®See the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement for 1900. 
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Ez Zahweileh is nearer the Virgin's Fountain than Bir Eydd is 
not a very important one, in the light of the fact that the name 
is now evidently transferred, Zoheleth being the name for some 
stone which may originally have been near Béy Eyib. Names 
frequently linger in localities and become transferred from one 
point to another; in this very neighborhood witness the names 
“Zion” and *‘Kidron.” The present village of St/wén stretches 
the whole way? from the Virgin’s Fountain to Bér Eyd— indeed, 
beyond both points. If we admit the identification of the Wady 
er Rabdbeh with the valley of Hinnom (which is supported by 
the majority of topographers), then the description given (Josh. 
15:7) of the boundary between Judah and Benjamin fits much 
better with En Rogel as Bir Eyud. 

At an early period both fountains (allowing for the present 
that Bir Eyib is such) underwent extensive artificial changes in 
order to prevent the enemies of the kingdom from getting access 
to them. Gihon (the Virgin’s Fountain) was apparently covered 
in, and by the accumulation of rubbish around has come to lie 
deeper and deeper, until now it is reached only by a flight of 
thirty underground steps. At this time, too, a tunnel was run 
from the source for some distance due west; above the inner 
end of this is a shaft forty feet high, approached above by a 
rock-hewn passage with steps, so that the water could be obtained 
by buckets within the (ancient) city walls. 

At probably a later period a greater work was made in the 
construction of the well-known “Siloam tunnel.’’*® This is seven- 
teen hundred feet long, two feet wide, and from two to sixteen 
feet high; it passes through the heart of a limestone hill and 
conducts the water to a pool—the Pool of Siloam? (DBirket 
Silwén), which in those days lay either within the city walls, or 
so much surrounded by them that the water was both accessible 
and easily protected. Although the construction of such a tun- 
nel at so early a time was undoubtedly a great engineering feat, 

7 The name £z Zahweileh is given to a long line of rock running almost the 
whole length of the village of St/wdn. 

® Probably the work of Hezekiah. 2 Kings 20:20; 2 Chron. 32:30; etc. 


9John 9:7. 
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yet it should be explained that the layers of rock in which this, 
as well as almost all the numerous cisterns, tombs, etc., were 
cut, are what are called malaki—a very soft rock, so soft that 
when first exposed to the air it can in many places be readily 


THE POOL OF SILOAM AND THE NEW MOSQUE. 


cut with a blunt pocket-knife. After exposure to the air it 
becomes hard, almost like the hard upper layers of rock used 
for building the misseh. That the completion of this tunnel was 
regarded as a marvelous work is shown, not only by the apparent 
references to it in the Old Testament, but also by the unique 
inscription which was cut at the western end when it was com- 
pleted. This, the famous “Siloam inscription,” describes how 
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the workmen approached each other from either end and finally 
met in the middle: ‘‘ The excavators struck, each to meet the 
other, pick to pick; and there flowed the waters.” *° 

The history of this most important discovery, as obtained at 
first hand, is one of interest. Like very many such “ finds,” it 
was made, one may say, accidentally. The writing was low 
down, often covered by water, close to the western end of the 
tunnel. Many an explorer must have passed within a few inches 
of it, but it was left to two truant schoolboys of the English 
Mission School to catch a glimpse of the letters while frolicking 
in the water. On returning to the school and being faced with 
the justifiable anger of their schoolmaster, one of them had the 
happy thought to mention hastily (it is said the cane was in 
mid-air!) what he had seen. Tradition says the blow never 
descended, but, dropping the instrument of discipline, Mr. 
Schick**"—it was no other—lost not a moment in proceeding 
to the spot, and was soon in a position to announce to the world 
one of the most important of Semitic discoveries. About ten 
years later some local miscreants deliberately, but clumsily, cut 
out the whole inscription and began to sell the pieces, claim- 
ing, of course, that each was a new inscription! Fortunately 
most of the fragments were recovered, and may be now seen in 
the museum at Constantinople. 

The modern Pool of Siloam is a poor survival, indeed, of the 
fine arcaded and marble-lined pool that for many centuries stood 
there, the extensive remains of which were largely excavated in 
1896 by Dr. Bliss on behalf of the Palestine Exploration Fund.” 
The original pool, cut out of solid rock, was proved to have 
been over seventy feet square; built up around this area was a 
four-sided arcade of Roman work, within which was the pool of 
our Lord’s time. Being the only pool of the kind supplied with 
“living water,” it must always have been a favorite resort. A 
long flight of steps to the west of the pool was unearthed. 


© Part of the inscription, as translated by Professor Sayce. 


™ Now Baurath Dr. Conrad Schick, one of the greatest living authorities on 
Jerusalem topography. 


™See Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement for 1897. 
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This was found to be connected with a paved road coming down 
the Tyropoean valley from the north; the steps were of stone, 
but far beneath were discovered traces of an earlier series of 
steps cut in the natural rock. 


PRESENT RUINS OF THE POOL OF SILOAM. 


In the early Christian centuries this pool was much visited 
by pilgrims, especially by the sick, who believed in the miracu- 
lous properties of its waters. Probably the intermittent charac- 
ter of the flow had something to do with this superstition, for 
up till quite recently eastern Jews were accustomed to visit the 
Virgin’s Fountain in the same way and for the same reason. Dr. 
Bliss laid bare the remains of a fine church above, z. ¢., to the 
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north of, the pool, whose south wall originally rested on piers 
over part of the pool itself. The altar stood just over the point of 
exit of the water. The original church here was in all likeli- 
hood made by the empress Eudoxia in 450 A. D., but the pres- 
ent remains date from Justinian or later. The finding of these 
remains caused much excitement among the Greeks and Latins; 
a fierce competition took place for its possession; bribes were 
freely paid; legal proceedings were begun; when, in the midst 
of all, the Moslems hastily and at night ran up a minaret beside 
the ruins, declared the place was a mosque, and that because 
it had become Mohammedan religious property it could under 
no circumstances be sold for Christian use! 

The ancient city walls were found encircling the Pool of 
Siloam to the west, north, and east. At one period, probably a 
work of the empress Eudoxia, an additional wall ran across the 
mouth of the valley south of the pool, either itself forming, or 
being built upon, a dam which by retaining the overflow waters 
of the pool formed a ‘Lower Pool of Siloam.” This lower 
pool is considered by Sir Charles Wilson” to be the “reservoir” 
made by Hezekiah (Isa, 22:11, R. V.); whether it is really so 
old is very doubtful. At present it is a kind of cesspool,'5 and 
a terror to all who would visit the real ‘‘ Pool of Siloam.” There 
is a rock-cut channel by which water passes from the true pool 


down the valley of the Kidron without traversing the lower | 


pool. Within the last few years the Pool of Siloam has usually 
been empty, the flow along the aqueduct being scanty. There 
was a temporary improvement after Dr. Bliss’s work there, and 
I saw Siloam boys enjoying the luxury of a swim in its waters ; 
after that matters became worse, until the present year when the 
Fellahin of Si/wdn obtained some money to clear out the tunnel 
and investigate the cause of the deficiency. The former they 
did thoroughly, and while seeking for the latter they came 
across another ‘Siloam aqueduct,” down which the waters of 
the Virgin’s Fountain were running away in a continuous stream. 


13 Probably the builders of this church, unaware of the ancient tunnel, thought this 
the actual ‘Ain. 

%4 Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 1897, p. 248. 

5 Later in the year vegetables are grown on the dried filth. 
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By invitation of the Fellahin, I had the opportunity of examin- 
ing and crawling along this aqueduct for about two hundred 
feet. It is chiefly built of masonry and is very tortuous, but 
remains in an excellent state of preservation. The first part, 
which is rock-cut, had a direction down the valley, and I think 
may have been the original outlet of the ‘Azz. The masonry 
aqueduct turns more westward, and may perhaps join on to some 
remains of another underground channel, traced some years ago 
by Dr. Schick, which opened on the face of a rock-scarp to the 
southeast of the Pool of Siloam. 

Besides the Virgin’s Fountain, and possibly Bir Eydd, there 
are no other sources of “living water’? known today within’? the 
Holy City. It is possibie, though hardly probable, that there 
may be springs on the top of the hill. From the earliest times 
cisterns have been used to supplement the scanty supplies. The 
rainfall is abundant—an annual average of over twenty inches ; 
and possibly the fall was still greater in Old Testament times; 
but it all falls in the cool half of the year. Water carefully col- 
lected from a clean area, ¢. g., a well-kept flat roof, and stored 
in good cisterns, constitutes a better supply than that of the 
Jerusalem springs. Today, at any rate, the water of the Virgin’s 
Fountain is decidedly brackish, probably by infiltration of the 
sewage so freely distributed all over the ground above; and that 
of Bir Eyib, though better, is of inferior quality. 

To enumerate all the ancient cisterns, either in repair or in 
ruins, known to lie in and around Jerusalem would be foreign to 
the purpose of this paper. But some notice of the more famous 
cisterns is necessary. By far the most important are the numerous 
and complicated underground cisterns in the Hardm, the ancient 
temple area, some of which are yet unexplored. One alone is 
estimated to hold 3,000,000 gallons.** There is little doubt that 


*6 See an article by the present writer in the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement for January, 1902. 

7 Of course, strictly speaking, even these are not within the city, because the 
walls of the present city leave both the fountain and the pool outside. 

8 Such a large excavation is seldom emptied; but when recently this cistern was 
cleaned out it was found to contain, among other things, the remains of two unfortu- 
nate men — adiscovery exceedingly unpleasant to the many thousands who had drunk 
its waters. 
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some, if not most, of these excavated cisterns date from the 
time of the making of Solomon’s temple, and that their con- 
struction was necessitated by the great quantities of water used 


EXCAVATED POOL OF BETHESDA, 


in the sacrificial ritual. At first they were probably supplied by 
surface drainage collected over a large area, and later by means 
of the great aqueducts to be described. The whole of under- 
ground Jerusalem is riddled with cisterns, and with ancient water 
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channels leading to and from them. The large cistern known 
by medieval tradition, and probably correctly, as the “ Pool of 
Bethesda” is one of the most interesting of all. For many 
years the Birket Israel,a huge deep fosse now rapidly being filled 
up with rubbish, which formed a moat for the castle of Antonia, 
was pointed out as the site of our Lord’s miracle recorded in 
John 5:3; now another pool, a little to the north, close to the 
crusading church of St. Anne, has been largely cleared out and 
is found in every way to answer better to the descriptions of the 
Pool of Bethesda than the Birket Israel. The pool, on at least 
two of its sides,?? is cut out of solid rock, and, like most such 
pools, is provided with an elaborate sluice* for emptying its 
waters for cleaning. The history of the events recorded to have 
occurred there tempts one greatly to expect to find an intermit- 
tent spring at the bottom, but now, at any rate, there is nothing 
of the sort: the water that collects there today is all from 
rain. The pool is at present far underground, and the water is 
approached by a steep flight of steps. The southeastern part 
of the pool has been vaulted over, five arches being used to rep- 
resent, it is supposed, the “five porches.’’ Upon these five 
arches was built a Christian church, on the walls of which were 
depicted in fresco the scenes of the miracle. The outline of the 
church and some traces of this fresco may be ‘seen ‘even ‘yet. 
At a later period, probably by the crusaders, another church 
was erected above the older one, which then became the crypt. 
The remains of these successive structures, one above the other, 
can be examined today, having been most carefully excavated by 
the “White Fathers” from the many feet of piled-up rubbish which 
through the centuries has gradually accumulated over the site. 

The Hammém el Batrak (i. e., the ‘‘ Patriarchs’ Bath’’), known 
traditionally as the Pool of Hezekiah, is a large open pool, rock- 
cut at its bottom, lying between the Tower of David and the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher. It is entirely surrounded by 
houses, and during a great part of the year it is quite empty. 
When not dry its stagnant waters are a great source of sickness 

19 The remaining two sides cannot at present be satisfactorily explored. 

See the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 1901, p. 163. 
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to the city, breeding swarms of mosquitoes which fill the 
neighboring houses. The pool is connected by means of an 
aqueduct with another, rather smaller, pool outside the city. 
This, the Birket Mamilla,* lies at the head of the traditional 
valley of Hinnom, to the northwest of the city. Until a few 


THE POOL OF HEZEKIAH. 


years ago this pool used to fill to overflowing with water in the 
rainy season. Now, however, a wall has been built around the 
cemetery in which it lies, and the water-courses from all the 
neighboring hills are so diverted to other channels that it is 
almost always dry, and it can no longer feed its sister-pool 
within the city walls. Practically speaking, both pools are now 
quite useless. It is probable that the “high-level aqueduct” 
ended in this pool, or at any rate was connected with it. 

Lower down the same valley” is a still larger inclosure — 


2tThis and the next pool are known by medizval tradition as the Upper and 
Lower Pool of Gihon respectively. 

*2 The valley between the two pools is being steadily filled up. This year a great 
dam of rubbish has been thrown right across it a little above the lower pool. 
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nearly six hundred feet in length—called the Birket es Sultén 
It is a most conspicuous landmark to visitors as they arrive at 
Jerusalem, since the road from the railway station crosses on its 
southern wall and then leads along its whole eastern side. The 
other sides are bounded by the ‘low-level aqueduct.” The 
inclosed area probably never was a pool, but the greater part 
was a collecting ground for a large rock-cut cistern at the lower 
end. This cistern has just been cleared of earth, and is being 
covered in to form a store of water for municipal use. In the 
past summer of Ig0I acistern was hastily run up in the south- 
west corner of the Birket es Sultén to receive the water which 
was daily brought by railroad in six large tanks from ‘Ain Han- 
niyeh, the traditional Philip’s Fountain (Acts 8:36). The signs 
of a water famine impelled the municipality to arrange with the 
railway company for transporting this supply of excellent spring 
water. When the tank cars reached the railway station, the 
water was run into a receiver, whence it passed by an under- 
ground channel to the reservoir. Here it was pumped up by 
hand into carts or cans, and sold all over the city. Primitive 
though the method was, the arrangement proved a great benefit, 
especially to the poor, through the dry summer. 

As regards the identity of these pools, the Birket Mamilla is 
supposed to be the Serpents’ Pool ;*3 the Birket et Batrak (Pool 
of Hezekiah) is supposed to be the Pool Amydalon.* The Bir- 
ket es Sultén was probably constructed by the German knights in 
1170 A. D., but repaired by the sultan Suleiman Ibn Selim (1520- 
1566 A. D.), whose name occurs in an inscription on a wayside 
fountain at the southern end. 

Leaving these great reservoirs, in addition to which there 
are countless smaller ones, we must next speak briefly of the 
aqueducts. As mentioned before, the branch water channels 
within the city are numerous and run in all directions ; they 
have been only partially explored, and necessarily their sources 
of supply must be largely a matter of speculation. It is possible 
that there was a great aqueduct bringing “living water’’ from 


23JOSEPHUS, Wars, V, iii, 2. 24/bid., V, xi, 4. 
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the north, perhaps from the spring at Bireh ten miles distant,” 
but the remains are too scanty to prove the point. 


BIRKET ES SULTAN. 


The two famous aqueducts are those known to Europeans as 
the “high level” and the “low level” aqueducts.* The former, 


5 See the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement for January, 1901, p. 3. 


6 For an exhaustive account of the aqueducts — indeed, of the water supply gener- 
ally — the reader is referred to an article by Dk. CONRAD SCHICK, entitled “ Die Was- 
serversorgung der Stadt Jerusalem,” in the Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins, 
1878, Heft I. 
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the high-level aqueduct, has been so thoroughly obliterated in por- 
tions that much of its course can only be conjectured. The first 
part, from the Wady Bidér (1. ¢., the ‘Valley of Wells”’), is fairly 
complete, and has been used till a comparatively recent time 
(indeed in part today) to carry water as far as the Pools. This 
Wady Bidér aqueduct is in many respects very different from the 
others. As far as one can judge today, it was not made in con- 
nection with any definite perennial spring, but gathers up in its 
course all the water running underground down the valley. In 
some respects it resembles the very ancient underground aque- 
ducts found so plentifully in the plain of Damascus. These 
consist of a long row of wells cut through the porous soil and 
soft upper layers of rock, until an impervious stratum is reached, 
when they are connected together underground by a rock-cut 
channel. Such a chain of wells may continue underground for 
miles and finally give forth a fresh stream of pure water, so pure 
that some of the villages get their drinking water altogether 
from this source, leaving the surface rivulets for purposes of 
irrigation. 

In the Wady Bidr we have a similar chain of wells, prob- 
ably originally as many as fifty, now greatly out of repair and 
many quite blocked up, extending down the valley for upward 
of four miles. The aqueduct commences at a large well arched 
over with a Roman arch and reached by the descent of a number 
of steps. At the farther end of the large underground chamber 
is a natural cleft running back some distance into the mountain. 
There appears to be no perennial spring at this ‘Well of the 
Steps,” for last autumn I found the chamber dry, but it is pos- 
sible that there was such long ago; evidently in the winter a 
large quantity of water issues from the spring there. 

From this spot the course of the channel, some twenty or 
thirty feet below the surface, may be traced by the open or 
ruined wells that run down the center of the valley. In Novem- 
ber I found no water in them anywhere, but it is evident that 
always, except in the driest seasons, there must be an abundant 
supply. Probably today one or two artesian wells at the lower 
end of the aqueduct would tap the supply at once. At a point 
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where the valley suddenly narrows and makes a deep descent *7 
a dam was at some time thrown across, which probably retained 


MAP OF AQUEDUCTS TO 
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a considerable pool —now silted up. Below the dam the aque- 

duct emerges in a way similar to that of the forty-one-mile 

“low-level aqueduct ;” that is, it is built up of stone and cement 
*7 Changing its name to the Wady Deir el Binét. 
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along the side of the hill. After about six hundred yards in the 
open it plunges through a high ridge of hard limestone, running 
seventeen hundred feet through the rock. This tunnel has as 
many as eleven shafts, and is over a hundred feet below the 
surface in places. Emerging again, the aqueduct winds around 
the head of a valley and enters the Valley of the Pools high up 
on the hillside; originally it must have passed around the head 
of the highest pool, but near this pool it today disappears, and 
for many years past its waters have descended a steep, unce- 
mented channel into the lowest pool. The original course can 
still be traced in a much-broken, rock-cut channel running along 
the hillside to a point at least equally distant with the highest 
pool. With the exception of the last part, the channel is prob- 
ably in fair repair in almost all its length; the cement for great 
distances is perfect. It is blocked by stones at many of the 
openings, and is silted up in some of the underground parts, but 
nowhere really destroyed. _ The tunneled parts are described by 
Sir Charles Wilson, and I think all who have examined them will 
agree with him that this feature of the aqueduct constitutes 
“one of the most remarkable works in Palestine.” 

From near Solomon’s Pools the “high-level aqueduct’’ is 
lost sight of,* until it reappears near Bethlehem, where remains 
of it can be seen today near the Jerusalem-Bethlehem road. 
These remains consist of parts of an enormous inverted siphon 
made of great perforated blocks of stone cemented together, 
which carried the water across the valley. Probably this siphon 
was at once the glory and the destruction of this aqueduct, so 
magnificent as a work of art. In practice it soon became use- 
less through the silting up of the lower part of the curve and, 
as appears from the large sections uncovered, through the crack- 
ing of the unwieldy masses of stone. Many fragments of these 
have been carried to Jerusalem, where they are preserved as curi- 
osities. The diameter of the tube is 15% inches. Upon several 
of the stones Latin inscriptions have recently been found,” by 

28 There are remains probably belonging to it along the valley of Artas above the 
“low-level aqueduct.” 


29See the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 1901, p. 119. 
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which the date of this part, and probably of the whole aqueduct, 
may be determined, viz., 195 A. D.—the reign of the emperor 
Septimus Severus, when the city was no longer Jerusalem, but 
Elia Capitolina. Some traces of this aqueduct have been seen 
in the plain of Rephaim, and Mr. Hanauer has pointed out to 
me a rock-cut channel close to the railway station, which, it is 


THE WESTERN POOL OF SOLOMON. 
Showing the Fortress which Guarded the Three Pools. 


likely, belonged to the same system. The water probably 
entered the city near the Jaffa Gate, and another conduit also 
connected the aqueduct with the Birket Mamilla. 

The “low-level aqueduct” we know to be older than the one 
just described, and it has continued to be used, more or less, up 
to the present day. Whether any part of it goes back to Solo- 
mon’s time, as is claimed, is more than doubtful. It is the 
custom in the East to associate any great work with the name 
‘‘Solomon;” hence we get ‘Solomon’s Pools,” ‘“ Solomon’s 
Quarries,” ‘‘Solomon’s Stables,’”’ etc.—he is the country’s ideal 
of wisdom and greatness. The fact is, we know nothing of the 
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early history of this great work. Josephus® states that Pontius 
Pilate made a ‘current of water’? to Jerusalem, for which, 
because perhaps the water was to come to the temple area, he 
took the temple funds, thereby causing riots among the Jews. 
This reference, however, is extraordinarily slight if it refers to 
the whole of this great work. Is it likely that such a work 
could have been conceived, planned, and executed in the ten 
years (26-36 A. D.) during which he was procurator ? 

The aqueduct begins at two main sources: the nearer at the 
Buruk, or Pools of Solomon, seven miles (direct) from Jerusalem ; 
and the farther at Wady ‘Arriib, two-thirds of the way to Hebron, 
nearly thirteen miles (direct) from Jerusalem. 

The Wady ‘Arrid is a wide open valley, crossed by the Jeru- 
salem-Hebron road. Although not evident to a casual observer, 
there arise in this valley two springs, or perhaps one might say 
more correctly two collections of springs. These, late in the 
dry season, are all subterranean; but when the scheme was 
mooted, a few years ago, of again bringing water from this 
place to Jerusalem, the ground was opened up in many places, 
and I saw the water everywhere running freely along the ancient 
rock-cut channels underground. One of these sources takes 
its rise in a small pool, the Birket Kifin; the other starts from 
the ‘Ain Kueiziba* The channels from these two sources con- 
verge and join their waters in the Birket ‘Arrid; at present this 
is quite a ruin, but it is evident that originally it was similar to 
the highest of the three Pools of Solomon. From this Birket the 
water passed to the long and extremely tortuous aqueduct which 
runs twenty-eight miles%* to the Pools. Originally this aqueduct 
entered the second pool, but now the water descends by a rough, 
steep channel to the lowest pool. ; 

At Solomon’s Pools four springs are described as arising, 
‘Ain ‘Atdn, ‘Ain Sdleh, and two others of less importance, one of 
which comes up under the third pool itself, and the other within 
% Antiquities, XVIII, iii, 2. 

3" Dr. Schick gives the names as ‘Ain Khashabeh and Ras el ‘Ain respectively. 


3*JOSEPHUS (Joc. cit.) gives the length of Pilate’s aqueduct as twenty-five miles, 
which might well apply to ¢his section. 
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the castle guarding the Pools. ‘Aim ‘Atén33 is a small under- 
ground spring which arises in a valley just southeast of and a 
good deal below the level of the lowest of the Pools; there are a 
number of well-like shafts leading down to the rock channels by 
which the water is focused upon-the mouth of the cemented 
aqueduct. ‘Aim Sd/eh is known to Europeans as the “Sealed 


THE GREAT EASTERN POOL OF SOLOMON, 


Fountain” (Cant. 4:12). It is an underground spring, con- 
nected by means of a tunnel with the highest pool, but in such a 
manner that only the surplus water flows that way, while the chief 
supply goes to the aqueduct itself, which, running from this point 
to the north of the Pools, rapidly descends the valley to join 
the other tributary from ‘Ain ‘Atdn. The other two springs, ‘Ain 
el Barik and ‘Ain el Faraje, also send contributions to it. 

The three great pools called the Pools of Solomon are too 
well known to need much description here. They lie one below 
the other down the valley; their floors are made of the valley 


33 The Etam of 2 Chron. 11:6; 1 Chron. 4:3, was probably near here. 
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bed, and naturally they are deepest at their lowest, 7. ¢., eastern, 
ends ; they increase in size from above downward. The high- 
est pool, which is nearly 400 feet by 250 feet, passes its surplus 
water to the middle one, which is slightly larger, and that again 
to the great lowest pool, 582 feet by 177 feet, and at its lowest 
end 50 feet deep. This third pool receives water, not only 
from the springs and pools above, but in addition, at present, 
all which comes along the broken remains of the Wady Biér 
and the Wady ‘Arrié aqueducts. In general appearance this pool 
strongly suggests that it was constructed, at any rate partly, 
with a view to its being used as a maumachia. The regulating 
sluices for emptying these Pools have long been out of order. 
The cement with which the Pools were faced up has become 
cracked, so that during the summer season they become quite 
dry, or at best contain a little stagnant water, full of weeds and 
water snakes. 

From below the Pools, the aqueduct winds along the hill- 
sides for eleven and one-half miles. It is in perfect condition 
as far as Bethlehem, carrying a good stream of water; and even 
beyond Bethlehem this aqueduct was until quite lately in fairly 
good repair. So late as the German emperor’s visit it carried 
water into ‘Z/ Kas, a fountain in the Hardm. At Bethlehem the 
aqueduct traverses a tunnel, and again near Jerusalem. Approach- 
ing the city, it crosses under the Bethlehem road, and keeps 
around to the north of the Birket es Sultén, crossing the valley 
on a series of pointed arches, which within the last fifty years 
have become buried in rubbish; again crossing the road, it 
winds underground along the slopes of the southwestern hill 
(traditional Zion) to the Hardm, where it terminates. In the 
sixteenth century it supplied several public fountains in the city 
with living water, among them one upon the dam to the south 
of the Birket es Sultén, which is of special interest just now, as 
the water of the new water supply has just been brought there. 

On the aqueduct, where it crosses the valley of Hinnom, is 
a tablet which states that it was “built” by e/-Malek en-Nasr 
Mahommed of Egypt; but this is an exaggeration, for it is evi- 
dent that he only repaired it. Then, too, in the aqueduct itself, 
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we find at present that the water-course consists of earthenware 
pipes carefully jointed together and imbedded in hard cement; 
but it is clear that the original design was for the water to run 
along a cemented channel, independent of pipes, as still may 
be seen in the more distant aqueducts (Wady Bidr and ‘Arrid). 
The cemented channel is in good condition today, and the pipes 


AN OLD FOUNTAIN IN JERUSALEM. 


are fixed to one side only. Again, in some places, notably 
close to the present city confines, the course of the channel has 
been entirely changed at some former period, and an old rock- 
cut and more ancient channel, many hundred feet in length, 
exists beside the more modern one. On the low-level aqueduct 
no ancient inscription recording its beginnings has up to this 
time been found. 


Recently the municipal authorities of Jerusalem have been 
much exercised over the water supply of the city, which has 
come to be entirely inadequate for the rapidly growing popula- 
tion. The very poor rainfall of the rainy season 1900-1901 
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brought things to a climax, and led the officials to provide at 
once for the bringing of water from the springs which supply 
the Pools of Solomon. Fortunately funds were at hand from 
a special endowment. The engineers were tired of constant 
tinkering at the old aqueduct; when repaired it was wilfully 
damaged by the Fellahin of Bethlehem, who strongly object to 
the diversion to Jerusalem of what they have come to consider 
their special water supply. Accordingly a four-inch iron-pipe 
aqueduct was decided on, which should have as direct a course 
as possible; for this reason, and because of its strength, it could 
be more readily protected. As the quantity of iron pipe was 
at the time insufficient, and doubtless also for other reasons, the 
aqueduct actually laid extends only from Bethlehem to Jerusa- 
lem. It is, as I write, just completed, still lying on the surface 
of the ground almost all the way. It passes quite directly over 
hill and valley, to the east of the old aqueduct. 
Archeologically, the most interesting portion of its whole 
course is at a point about one mile from Jerusalem, where it 
coincides with the course of the old aqueduct in tunneling 
through a hillside for a distance of 430 meters. Here advan- 


tage has been taken of the ancient work to make a great reser- 
voir tunnel; the original tortuous passage has been deepened 
three meters on its whole length and lined with impervious 
cement. The water will accumulate in this reservoir when the 


pipes between here and the city are closed, and this great body 
of water will furnish the necessary pressure to sustain a good 
steady stream at the delivery pipes in the city. The existence 
of this old tunnel was a most fortunate thing for the modern 
engineers. 

While the construction of this great reservoir was in progress 
I visited the works and traversed the tunnel; I believe it has 
scarcely ever been examined before this year. The ancient 
aqueduct, now the highest part of the new tunnel, was large 
enough to allow a man to creep through; it was very winding; 
in parts it was cut through solid rock, in other parts the roof 
was sustained by slabs of stone either placed horizontally or 
arranged in a A-shaped manner. About the middle was a large 
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chamber some ten feet in diameter and of uncertain height — 
perhaps fifty feet—all cut out of solid rock; besides this— 
which was probably a shaft, although no opening above could 
be found—there were three other shafts from the top of the hill 
into the tunnel, all perfect, lined with slabs of stone, and just 
large enough to allow a man to be let down through them. The 


THE INAUGURATION OF THE NEW WATER SUPPLY AT THE FOUNTAIN ON THE 
JERUSALEM-BETHLEHEM ROAD. 


The people are standing on the road, outside the city walls to the west. The Montefiore almshouses 
are on the hill in the background. To the right is the Birket es Sultan, to the left the valley of Hinnom 
(neither of them shown in the photograph). The officials are engaged in prayer. 


ancient aqueduct has to a large extent been destroyed in mak- 
ing the tunnel; but now that the era of iron pipes has come, 
earthenware pipes will not again be needed. 

From this reservoir the pipes cross one or two deep valleys, 
till they reach the traditional valley of Hinnom; here they 
make a sharp bend from northeast to northwest, close to the 
traditional Aceldama, and descend abruptly to the bottom of the 
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valley; thence they divide, one branch going northeast up the 
slopes of the hills and through the Dung Gate into the Hardm 
(the temple area), the other passing up the steep ascent of the 
valley of Hinnom until it reaches the Jerusalem-Bethlehem 
road, where it supplies the fountain before mentioned, and 
empties its surplus water into a reservoir in the Birket es Sultén. 
It is said that it is intended later to lead the water to the Jaffa 
Gate, and to supply the other Saracenic fountains in the city. 

The new water supply was inaugurated amid much public 
rejoicing on November 27, 1901, the anniversary of the Sultan’s 
birthday. The new work certainly brings credit to the pasha, 
to the municipality of Jerusalem, and to M. Franghia, the Greek 
engineer who carried it out so successfully. At the same time 
this new arrangement, while a great advance and a considerable 
boon to the city, is rather to be welcomed as a hopeful begin- 
ning than as the complete solution of the water-supply question. 
Though the water is thus brought to the city, it must still be 
carried from house to house in goatskins or tins, since there are 
none of the elaborate channels for the distribution of the water 
such as were in use in former ages. What is needed is the con- 
struction of an aqueduct—probably the ‘Arré#é springs would 
furnish the best source—of larger dimensions and at a higher 
level, so that reservoirs might be supplied on high ground above 
the city, from which distribution might be made to all the chief 
houses and institutions. It is to be feared that the Holy City 
will have to wait long for this, but the inauguration of this “low 
level” system is most encouraging, and fosters the hope that 
the greater and more beneficial scheme may yet be realized. 
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THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF PAUL. 


Il. THE SOCIAL CONTENT OF MESSIANISM IN NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


SECTION I. THE POLITICO-SOCIAL PROGRAM OF REVOLUTIONARY 
MESSIANISM. 

WHILE it is true that both transcendental and revolutionary 
messianism differentiated themselves simultaneously in Judaism, 
it is the latter that remained the more conservative. Develop- 
ment is limitless within the region of such speculation as went 
to constitute the pseudepigraphic literature of apocalyptic, but 
in social movements hopes are tempered by experience. Further, 
the thoughts and hopes of the masses are always difficult to 
trace, but doubly so when, as among the Jews, they are all but 
unexpressed in literature and must generally be inferred from ref- 
erences in an unfriendly historian like Josephus. None the less, 
popular messianism deserves more attention than has ever been 
accorded it; for throughout the entire period from Judas Macca- 
bzeus to the fall of Jerusalem it was never suppressed, and at 
last became utterly uncontrollable. It is, indeed, no unstriking 
parallelism that might be drawn between the different effect pro- 
duced by English philosophy upon the literary circles and the 
masses of France during the eighteenth century, and the two 
manifestations of the fixed social ideas of messianism among 
the scribes and the despised ’am haarets of Judaism during New 
Testament times. In both pre-revolutionary epochs the radical- 
ism of the literary circles was opposed to struggle, quite content 
with a policy of /atssez-faire, while the discontent of the masses, 
when once it had appropriated the watchwords and philosophy 
of the literary world, undertook to bring into actual existence a 
future which the comfortable middle class was quite ready to 
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intrust to Providence. Only in Judea the Pharisees had no keen 
interest even in reform, and the masses had no need to wait for 
the slow infiltration of ideas which they, with their teachers, had 
received as a common inheritance from their past. 

It is commonly held that the messianic hope is wanting in 
1 Maccabees, and this is true if the only evidences of sucha 
hope are to be sought in the prophet who was expected to come 
and solve riddles.39 This prophet is certainly not the Messiah, 
but one like those of the old Hebrew days who was expected to 
appear and give the people infallible directions for conduct.” 
None the less, it appears likely that the author of 1 Maccabees, 
like the author of the approximately contemporary portions of the 
Sibylline Oracles, saw in the Asmonean house something more 
than a family of successful adventurers. In fact, he expressly 
makes their significance messianic in the general sense when# 
he explains the defeat of certain emulators of Judas as due to 
the fact that they were ‘‘not of the seed of the men by whose 
hand deliverance was given unto Israel.” Doubtless the disap- 
pointment over the later Asmoneans felt by the pharisaic author 
of the Psalms of Solomon* was due in no small degree to the 
striking contrast between hopes cherished by his party in its 
earlier stages and the actual history of the descendants of John 
Hyrcanus. In this experience, as may later appear, is one 
very probable explanation for the subsequent refusal of the 
Pharisees to place confidence in anything less than superhuman 
catastrophic messianism. 

The reign of Herod I. was not conducive to even apocalyptic 
messianic hopes, much less to any attempt to establish a new 
kingdom, whether of man or God, in Judea. We are, indeed, 
quite without any distinct literary reference to messianism dur- 
ing his reign—a fact that argues, not only repression, but also 

39 For example, the disposition of the stones of the polluted altar of burnt-sacrifice, 
1 Macc. 4:46; and the adjustment of the new Asmonean priestly dynasty with the 
claims of the house of Zadok, 1 Macc. 14:41. Cf. also 1 Macc. 9:27. 

4 Cf. Mark 6:15; 8:28. 

Macc. 5: 62. 


42 Cf, ¢. g., Pss. 1:5-9; 2:3, 5,83 4:53 7:2; 8:9-14. 
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tolerable content on the part of the literary classes ;43 yet, pos- 
sibly, revolutionary messianism is to be seen in the robber bands 
which Herod was forced to reduce. Such scanty evidence as 
exists concerning these men makes it probable that they were 
akin to nationalists rather than to brigands.* The conspiracy of 
the ten men,*5 and the revolt of the people under the rabbis 
Judas and Mattathias,** were also an exhibition of a nationalism 
which, though not to be very clearly described, certainly had its 
origin in the religious sensibilities of the masses.‘7 

It was with the death of Herod that revolutionary messian. 
ism entered upon its uncontrollable career. From that time it 
is possible to trace its history in a series of more or less success- 
ful revolts, a succession of not always abortive popular move- 
ments, and the formation of sects. Indeed, the entire course of 
rebellion, which culminated in the triumph of the Zealots and 
the war of 66-70 A. D., is best understood as an ever-increasing 
revolutionary messianism—an attempt on the part of popular 
leaders to hasten that divine deliverance of their nation which 
the prophets had foretold, and which every Jew believed was 
sure to come. The words of Josephus * in describing the motive 
of the rebellion give us the only true point of view: ‘‘ What 
most stirred them up to the war was an ambiguous oracle that 
was found also in their sacred writings, that about that time one 
from their country should become ruler of the world.” To 
adopt this point of view is, however, not to say that all revolts 

43 The plot of the Pharisees described in Amt., xvii, 2: 4, can hardly be messianic, 
since they are said to have promised the kingdom to Pheroras. Josephus’s descrip- 


tion of this party is doubtless taken from Nicholas of Damascus. It hardly reads like 
the opinion of one who was himself a Pharisee ! 

44 For example, Hezekiah and his band, JosEPHUS, Anz., xiv., 9:2 (though this 
case is less probable than the other) ; Amz, xiv, 15:4, 5. The robbers he restrained 
in Trachonitis by settling colonists from Babylon (Azz., xvi, 9:1, 2) were of quite 
another type. 

45 Ant., xv, 8: 3, 4. 4% Ant., xvii, 6: 2-4. 

47 JOSEPHUS, Anz., xv, 10: 4, explains Herod’s remission of a third of the taxes as 
an effort to regain the good-will of an outraged people. Josephus also in this connec- 
tion notes Herod’s use of spies and his forbidding meetings of all sorts except those 
of the Essenes. 

War, vi, 5:4. 
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were messianic. Several of them, as, for instance, those that 
followed the death of Herod, were clearly without any such 
significance. Nor is the revolt of 66-70 to be unreservedly 
called messianic. Many men then, like Justus,® were doubtless 
nothing more than rebels of a purely political sort. Those dis- 
turbances alone are to be considered messianic which either 
possess the requisite characteristics of a peculiar sect, or are 
evidently connected with the great Zealot movement of the 
middle of the century. 

The emergence of this revolutionary messianism as a distinct 
political factor was at the taxing which succeeded the erection 
of Judea into a procuratorial province at the banishment of 
Archelaus in6 A.D. At that time Judas* of Gamala in Gaulanitis 
and a Pharisee named Zadduk organized a fourth sect, especially 
influential among the younger Jews, co-ordinate with the Phari- 
sees, Sadducees, and Essenes, and encouraged the people to revolt 
against the new foreign ruler. Its character is clearly set forth 
in the description of Josephus: “Its disciples agree in all other 
things with the pharisaic notions, but they have an inviolable 
attachment to liberty, and say that God is their only ruler and 
lord.” The share of this sect, so clearly that of the Zealots, 
with its ‘‘ kingdom of God,” in the downfall of the Jewish state 
is emphatically declared by Josephus.33 To trace the rise of the 
Jewish revolt is hardly anything else than to trace the growth of 
its messianic propaganda. Nor was its spirit wholly confined to 
Judea. For, though anything like complete information is want- 
ing, it is difficult not to see something akin to Zealot fanaticism in 
the gathering of armed Samaritans near Gerizim in order to dis- 
cover the sacred vessels buried in the mountains by Moses. But 


49 For instance, that of the slave Simon and the shepherd Athrongzeus (War, ii, 
4:1, 2); and various other outbreaks, as those of War, ii, §: 1. 

S°JosEPHUS, Life, 65. 5* A Galilean (War, ii, 8:1; Ant., xviii, 1:1, 6). 

3? Ant., xviii, 8:1,6. His sons, like those of Mattathias under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, apparently continued the movement begun by their father, for they were 
crucified by Alexander the procurator (Amz., xx, 5: 2). 

53 Ant., xviii, 1: 1, 6. 

54 Ant., xviii, 4:1. If this should have been by any chance connected also with 
the work of John and Jesus in the vicinity, it would have been one element in a piece of 
poetic justice. For it was his dispersion of this gathering that brought Pilate into exile. 
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it was in Judea and Galilee that the leaven worked most effectively. 
The prophet Theudas, who, in 45 or 46 A. D., induced a great 
multitude to follow him toward Jordan, which, like another 
Moses, he promised to divide, evidently appealed to the messi- 
anic hopes of the masses. That his career produced no results 
was due to the promptness of the procurator Fadus.55 Under 
Felix, Judea and Galilee were alive with robbers and impostors, 
some of whom, like Eleazar, who for twenty years had led a 
band of outlaws, the procurator executed; and some of whom, 
like the newly appearing Sicarii, he seems to have used to 
further his own plans.3? Along with the Sicarii were men like 
Theudas urging the masses to follow them into the wilderness, 
there to see miracles. One of these impostors — if it is fair to 
use quite so harsh a term —was an Egyptian who promised his 
followers from the 'am haarets to stand on the Mount of Olives 
and cause the walls of Jerusalem to fall. More significant, 
however, are the obscure words of Josephus in which he 
describes a body of “wicked men, cleaner in their hands, but 
more wicked in their intentions, who destroyed the peace of the 
city no less than did these murderers [the Sicarii]. For they 
were deceivers and deluders of the people, and under pretense 
of divine illumination were for innovations and changes.” It is 
not difficult to see in these men a body of fanatics bound upon 
assisting God® to bring in the deliverance for which their nation 
was passionately hoping.® 

55 Ant., xx, 5:1; cf Mark 13:22; Matt. 24:11, 24. The disturbances under 
Cumanus (Anz, xx, 5:3, 4; War, ii, 12:1, 2) were due to religious fanaticism, though 
hardly to messianic currents. 

56 Ant., xx, 8:5; War, ii, 13:2, 3. 

57 These Sicarii were a group of fanatical Zealots, and hence messianists (cf. Anz., 
xviii, 1: 1), who turned to assassination as a means of hurrying in the kingdom of 
God. Their share in the revolt of 66-70 A. D. was not considerable, but they held 
Masada and perished there by their own hands. (War, ii, 17:6; iv, 7:2; 9:5; 
vii, 8:1 10:13; 11:1.) 

38 Ant., xx, 8:6; War, ii, 13:5; of Acts 21: 38. 59 War, ii, 13: 14. 

6 They believed that “‘ God would show them signs of liberty” in the desert. 


6 This hope of the Zealots has also been seen (e. g., SCHURER, Vol. III3, p. 219 ; 
MATHEWS, Mew Testament Times in Palestine, p. 168) in Assumption of Moses, 10:8 : 
“Thoueshalt tread upon the neck and the wing of the eagle.” The reference cer- 
tainly suggests Rome. 
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Under Felix there began to appear in this seething messian- 
ism of the masses elements of social as well as political revolu- 
tion. Several of the bodies of fanatics who were urging the 
masses to revolt were also plundering and burning the houses of 
the well-to-do people and killing their owners. How far the 
“innovating party at Jerusalem,” which, according to Josephus,® 
under Albinus became a combination of ‘arch-robbers” and 
their ‘‘satellites,’’ is to be identified with these emulators of the 
early Maccabeans, it is impossible to say. The times were 
breeding anarchy quite as much as revolutionary idealism. Yet 
one cannot doubt that the messianism of the Zealots included 
some wild schemes for reorganizing the Jewish state. Peasant 
utopias are always hard to reconstruct, so completely is one at the 
mercy of hostile chroniclers and historians; but if one comes to 
the history of the Zealots from that of the German and English 
Peasant Wars, and especially from the strikingly analogous 
movements among the French peasantry and proletarians just 
before and during the Revolution of 1789, it will be easy to see, 
back of the violence Josephus delights in charging upon them, a 
determined effort on the part of men like John of Gischala and 
Eleazar to establish a new Jewish state in which there should be, 
not only liberty, but also equality. This purpose it is that 
explains, at least partially, the cleavage between the wealthy, 
learned, and official classes and the masses which characterized 
the entire revolutionary period. It was, indeed, no new phe- 
nomenon, for the ’am haarets had always been despised by the 
Pharisees and high-priests,® but with the first resistance to the 
Probably, however, the translation of the evidently mutilated verse should be: “ Thou 
shalt mount up on the necks and the wings of the eagle,” 2. ¢., toward heaven, 
a thought immediately expressed in 10:9, 10. The entire fragment seems to express 
quietism and the non-resistance of the Chasidim as well as the unwarlike transcen- 
dentalism of early pharisaism. See especially 9: 4-7, with which compare 1 Macc. 
1:53; 2:31; 2 Macc. 6:11; 10:6; Amz, xii, 6:2. That the author was a Pharisee 
is now held by CHARLES, Assumption of Moses; CLEMEN, in KAUTZSCH, Apokryphen 


und Pseudepigraphen, Vol. Il, pp. 314 f. The fragment was probably written during 
the first quarter of the first Christian century. 


6 War, ii, 13: 6. 6 War, ii, 14:1. 64 Cf. War, iv, 4:1,53 5:5. 


6 That this contempt should have grown under the later rabbis is very likely due 
in part to the events of the civil war, 66-70 A.D. For illustration of what this feeling 
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procurator Gessius Florus it became a source of civil war. 
From the outset the Pharisees and high-priests as a class 
opposed the revolt. Singularly enough, however, the radical who 
first proposed that the sacrifices for the emperor cease was Ele- 
azar, the son of the high-priest Ananias, at that time governor of 
the temple, and, despite the opposition of the class to which he 
belonged, he was able to carry his plan into action. The con- 
servative element in Jerusalem was, indeed, with the greatest 
difficulty induced to abandon the non-political” attitude of apo- 
calyptic messianism. It undertook the organization of the revolt 
only as the less of two evils, and doubtless with the purpose of 
making peace as soon as possible with Rome,® a fact that gives 
special significance to the labors of the enemy of dilettante revo- 
lutionists, John of Gischala.® But even such adjustment of the 
‘“‘classes’’ and ‘“‘masses’’ was short-lived. The moment the 
Zealots and their sympathizers among the masses gained any 
advantage, their policy of economic as well as political revolution 
emerged. Thus in the first excitement of the attempt to establish 
the ideal state, they set fire to the public archives,” burned all 
records of indebtedness, and massacred the high-priest Ananias.” 
This anti-aristocratic spirit developed rapidly after the collapse of 
the attempt of the dourgeois party to organize a successful revolt 
in Galilee, and, thanks to the enthusiasm of the younger Jews, 
throughout the fearful days of civil war it grew even more 
extreme. A band of fanatical Idumean patriots was introduced 
as the means of establishing a veritable reign of terror, in the 
midst of which many wealthy men were killed, including the 
noble high-priest Ananus.” The effort to force the hand of 
was, see quotations in SCHURER, Jewish People, etc., Div. II, ii, 8(4), especially Demai, 
ii, 3. On some more shocking expressions (e. g., “a member of the ’am haarets may 


be slit up,” Pesachim, 496) see some very sensible words in Lazarus, Ethics of Juda- 
ism, Vol. I, pp. 258 f. 


6 War, ii, 17:2. Ant., xvii, 

JosEPHuUS, Life, 7; War, ii, 17:4; iv, 5:2. See also War, ii, 20: 1-3. 

War, ii, 21:1, 2; Life, 13. Yet, cf. War, vi, 6:3. 

7 War, ii, 17:6,9. That they were seeking after some ideal state is clear from 
Eleazar’s execution of the would-be tyrant Menahem. 

72 War, iv, 5: 1-3. 
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Jehovah and to compel him to hasten the deliverance of an 
abortive messianic state had become, like so many a later revo- 
lution, a carnival of blood. Yet through all this struggle one 
can see the persistent, though ever-diminishing, idealism of the 
Zealots. They would have a peasant high-priest, a new state, 
a new people, and no king but God.” The ancient prophets in 
whose words they trusted could not be seen to foretell anything 
but triumph for such an ambition,” and during the miseries of 
the last days of the capital the later prophets were urging the 
people to await deliverance from God.’5 

Their mad hope of deliverance included, as has already 
been said, a conqueror, whose appearance was assured by the 
“ambiguous oracle” (xpnopos audpiBoros) of which Josephus 
speaks, and which can be no other than that of Daniel.” Here 
in this hope the motif of the entire Zealot movement may be seen: 
its members believed that, if once they could organize an inde- 
pendent republic, during its struggle with Rome the Messiah 
himself would come to its aid.7”7_ It is even possible to see in the 
desperate faith of the Jerusalem prophets” a faith born of Dan. 
9:25, that the very destruction of Jerusalem would in God’s own 
time—‘‘seven weeks and three score and two weeks’’—be fol- 
lowed by the appearance of the Messiah.79 

73 Cf. War, iv, 3:6-8; 5:4,5; 6:1. 74 War, iv, 6: 3. 

75 War, vi,5:2. Many portents are described by JosEPHUS, War, vi, 5 : 3. 


76 That Josephus himself regarded this prophecy as foretelling the destruction of 
Rome seems implied by his refusal to interpret the “stone” of Dan. 2: 45 in Ant., x, 
10: 4. 

7 The réle played by the prophecies of Daniel throughout this period of the 
Jewish state is great. Chief reliance was undoubtedly laid upon the vision of the 
“stone cut without hands from the mountain” (Dan. 2: 45) and the vision of the “‘Son 
of man” (7:13), the Messiah (9:25), and the apocalypse of chaps. 11 and 12. The 
“ambiguity” in these oracles can have been only whether the new prince was to be 
a native Jew of Palestine or a foreigner. Josephus interprets it in the latter sense 
(so GERLACH, Die Weissagungen d. A. T. in den Schriften d. Fl. Jo., p. 73), appar- 
ently thereby giving up all further expectation of a coming Messiah —a conclusion, 
however, hard to accept in the light of Amz. x, 10:4, and his treatment of the 
prophecy of Baalam, Anz., iv,6:5. It is perhaps worth noticing that this familiarity 
of the people at large with the prophecies of Daniel is an important element in 
judging the meaning Jesus conveyed by speaking of himself as 6 ulds rod dvO@pwmov. 


7 War, vi, 5:2. 79 GERLACH, p. 84. 
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In very truth, the Jews who had rejected Jesus as Messiah 
paid terribly for their rejection of ‘‘the things that pertained to 
peace”’ and their choice of another hope. The Jewish state fell, 
the victim of an ever-developing fanaticism, born of a faith in 
a coming Kingdom and King. In the attempt made by the 
Zealots to hasten God’s time there is to be seen a hope for an 
actual commonwealth, which, however we may lament our lack 
of information, was clearly to embrace new social institutions. 
How vain was their dream is apparent, but it was no less dreamed. 
Nor did messianism of this type perish with the temple. A half 
century later it again blazed out, but with its champions no 
longer separated from the party of the Pharisees. In its new 
form revolutionary messianism was guided and inspired by no 
less a person than the great rabbi Akiba. 


A Meditation. 


John 16:12. ‘I have yet many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear them now.” 


It requires an education to understand Jesus Christ ; not an educa- 
tion in science and the classics, or even in theology, but none the less 
an education. It requires the education, not of the schools, but of the 
spirit; not for individuals alone, but for the Christian people ; not a 
flashing of light, but an agelong training. Slowly it comes, but the living 
God loves to give it to the living soul. There is no understanding 
Jesus Christ well until the lesson of the spirituality of his work and 
meaning, which is the lesson of reality and simplicity, has been learned. 
No lesson requires more patience in the teacher than this, or more of 
the courage of faith in the learner. 

WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE. 
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- CONCEPTIONS OF GOD AMONG MODERN SEMITES. 


By PROFESSOR SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, PH.D., D.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Dr. W. L. TuHompson, of the American Board,’ says that 
“the Tongas have a hazy idea of God as the first cause, but the 
worship of spirits and ancestors is more of a power in their 
lives.”"? The same statement is true of those modern Semites 
who have not been affected by the teaching of Islam, or by that 
of ancient Christianity. These are to be found among ignorant 
peasants in Syria and Palestine, as well as among various tribes 
of Arabs.3 

In conducting our investigations it is not easy to discover 
whether the conceptions of God which exist today among them, 
however shadowy, have come from the instruction of Moslem 
sheiks, who often teach the Bedouins, at least for a brief period, 


Of Mount Silinda, East Central African Mission. 
? Personal interview, Journal, X, spring of 1901. 


3 While the terms “Arab” and “Bedouin” are sometimes used interchangeably, there 
is properly a clear difference in usage, as indicated by Lane (see his Aradic-English 
Lexicon). Lane defines £/-’Arab as: “Those who have alighted and made their 
abode in the cultivated regions, and have taken as their homes the Arabian cities and 
towns or villages, and others also that are related to them .... an appellation of 
common application [to the whole nation] . . . . [and in the lexicons . . . . applied 
to the desert Arabs of pure speech].” Hence this term is frequently used, not only of 
those Arabs who have begun to cultivate the fields, but also of those who live in towns. 
It may be used of the inhabitants of the desert, of pure nomads, but not exclu- 
sively so. On the other hand Bedawy, according to the same eminent authority, 
signifies: “Of, or belonging to, or relating to, the dedw, or desert; and, used as a 
substantive, a man, and particularly an Arab, of the desert.” The Bedouins never live 
in towns, never cultivate the soil, but gain their livelihood by raids, and regard with 
unspeakable disdain those who have forsaken the nomad life to live even in part by 
the tillage of the soil. The term Fe//ahin, which signifies “ plowmen,”’ is used of the 
peasant class. It is among the Fe//ahin and the Bedouins, as least affected by Islam, 
that we should expect the largest results in these investigations with respect to the 
survivals of ancient Semitic religion. 

122 
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the tenets of Islam, or whether we have the same phenomenon 
among them as that which has been pointed out by Andrew 
Lang in his Making of Religion,’ where the worship of God and 
of inferior deities, without the influence of “positive religion,” ® 
exists side by side. Nor can we determine whether the concep- 
tion of God now found among the Bedouins is an evolution from 
the conditions of tribal life, so that God is but a superhuman 
sheik. This is a domain in which further investigations are 
necessary. The opinions and reports of travelers are too frag- 
mentary to supply adequate data for an induction. 

It must be remembered that the modern Semite does not 
reason with respect to religious matters. By nature imagina- 
tive and impressionable, his ideas regarding the divine being are 
rather pictures left on his mind than the result of any philo- 
sophical reflection, since he does not philosophize. He is not at 
all disturbed by views which are inconsistent, hence mutually 
exclusive.’ He will admit that according to the tenets of Islam 
he should be a fatalist, whose life cannot by prayers, tears, or 

4It was the testimony of Habeeb Yadgi, of Mehardeh, who is remarkably 
familiar with the customs of the Arabs, from personal observation, that “there are 
scarcely any religious sheiks among the Bedouins. If they have no religious sheik, 
they send for one to attend a funeral. He has seen the Arabs come to Karyaten, in 
the Syrian desert, for such a sheik.” On the other hand, the chief of the Rawaein, a 
small tribe that migrates past Palmyra, affirms that “every body of Arabs has a religious 
sheik” ( Journal, XII, summer of 1901). This latter statement is improbable. LADY 
BLuNT, Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates (London, 1879), Vol. II, p. 217, testifies : 


“The Shammar, alone of all the od/e tribes we visited, possessed a mollah; and his 
duties with them were in no way of a priestly character.” 

5 Pp. 178 ff. 

6W. ROBERTSON SMITH, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites (New York, 1889), 
p. 1: “Judaism, Christianity, and Islam are fositive religions, that is, they did not 
grow up, like the systems of ancient heathenism, under the action of unconscious forces 
operating silently from age to age, but trace their origin to the teaching of great 
religious innovators, who spoke as the organs of a divine revelation, and deliberately 
departed from the traditions of the past.” 


7 PALGRAVE, Narrative of a Year's Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia 
{London, 1865), Vol. I, p. 68: “The Arabs are, generally speaking, rather a believ- 
ing than a religious nation. . . . . Men who readily grant an abstract belief to every- 
thing are not unlikely to reconcile, in a practical way, the many contradictions thus 
admitted into their theory by acting on nothing. Christian, Jewish, Mahometan, or 
pagan creeds and forms — the Arab, when left to himself, does not see why they 
should not all be equally true, equally estimable.” 
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sacrifices be prolonged one day after the limit decreed has 
expired; he will confess his belief in fatalism, and then will 
justify a usage entirely inconsistent with such a belief by naively 
saying: ‘This is according to the simplicity of our minds.”* The 
simplicity of the Semitic mind accounts for the survival of ancient 
customs which have been handed down from the remotest 
antiquity, notwithstanding the teachings of Islam or Christianity. 

To the Arab or Syrian, custom is mightier than right; indeed, 
custom is the only right he knows. Both morality and religion 
depend upon it. The heavens might sooner fall than custom be 
set aside. If we can get at the usage of the Semite, we shall 
know what his religion is. 

Another principle which we must remember to be deeply 
ingrained in the divine, as well as in the human, economy, is the 
belief that might makes right. In the words cf another: ‘God 
makes right by edict.”9 In the same category belongs the con- 
viction that God can be bought; that is, that he is bribable. 
This is the experience that every oriental has had of human 
government; he naturally has the same view of the divine. 


From the foregoing it is easy to see that the modern Semite 
has no ethical conception of God as holy or as just; hence we 
shall find that his views of sin are entirely deficient and do not 
possess a moral quality. He is not afraid to take God’s name in 
vain, or to swear falsely by him,” or to use the name in the most 
shameful connections." It is certain that such a conception of 


®The Servant of the Chair, after saying: “ Every building must have its death, 
man, woman, child, or animal. God has appointed a redemption for every building 
through sacrifice. If God has accepted the sacrifice, he has redeemed the house,” 
added: “ This is according to the simplicity of our minds; of course, every man dies 
when his time comes” (Journal, X, summer of 1901). This expression recurred 
in different forms a number of times, showing that the Arab, or Syrian, was conscious 
of the contrast between ancient usage and the tenets of Islam. 


9“ The oriental mind has not the same idea of abstract right and wrong as the 
occidental. He thinks God makes right and wrong by edict.” (Interview with Rev. 
George E. Post, M.D., of the Syrian Protestant College, Beirut (/ourna/, X, summer 
of 1900).) 

%©Of this there are abundant examples, it is affirmed everywhere, and see 
Doucuty, 7ravels in Arabia Deserta (Cambridge, 1888), Vol. I, p. 266. 


™ LANE, An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians 
(London, 1896), pp. 286, 287. 
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God has no power to affect the life of the Syrian or Bedouin. 
Nor need we find it at variance with the representations which 
have been given of him by most travelers. 

It may well be that Palgrave is right when he claims that 
“a general belief in the Supreme Being, Author of all, and Ruler 
of all, has from time immemorial prevailed throughout Arabia.”” 
Nor does such a belief serve to cloud their hopes of the future 
life, or to check a spirit of cheerful bravado when brought to think 
of appearing before a God who is neither just nor holy. This is 
well illustrated by another quotation from Palgrave: 

“What will you do on coming into God’s presence for judgment after so 
graceless a life?” said I one day toa spirited young Sherarat..... “ What 
will we do?’”’ was his unhesitating answer; ‘why, we will go up to God and 
salute him, and if he proves hospitable (gives us meat and tobacco), we will 
stay with him; if otherwise, we will mount our horses and ride off.’”’ This is 
a fair specimen of Bedouin ideas touching another world. ... . Nor did I 
ever meet, among the genuine nomad tribes, with any individual who took a 
more spiritual view, whether of the Deity, of the soul of man, or of any other 
disembodied being soever. God is for them a chief, residing mainly, it would 
seem, in the sun, with which, indeed, they in a manner identify him .. . 
somewhat more powerful, of course, than their own head man, ... . but 
in other respects of much the same style and character.%3 

Lady Blunt’s characterization of the Bedouin’s relation to 
God gives no disclosure of him as a just or holy being, but 
rather as one possessed of superior power: 

A belief, then, in God certainly exists among the Bedouins, though the 
only active form of it is a submission to the divine will. It stands in singular 
correspondence with the religion of the ancient patriarchs. At the present 
day, no doubt, it is but a vague reflection of ancient faith, and depends as 
much upon custom as any other belief or prejudice of the Bedouin mind.” 

Perhaps an exceptional consciousness of sin and a religion 
that is beautiful, and, it would almost seem, exceptional, among 
the sons of the desert, as observed among the Towarah in the 
Sinaitic peninsula, is indicated in some Bedouin prayers overheard 
and reported by Professor Palmer. The following is a specimen 


of one at sunset: 
12 PALGRAVE, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 249. 13 [bid., p. 33. 


% LADY ANNE BLUNT, Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates (London, 1879), Vol. III, 
p. 220. 
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O Lord, be gracious unto us! In all that we hear or see, in all that we 
say or do, be gracious unto us! Have mercy upon our friends who have 
passed away before us. I ask pardon of the great God. I ask pardon at the 
sunset, when every sinner turns to him. Now and forever, I ask pardon of 
God. O Lord, cover us from our sins, guard our children, and protect our 
weaker friends ! 

Again, at sunrise they pray: 

I seek refuge with the great God from Satan accursed with stones. 
Deliver me from evil, provide for me and for my brethren the faithful . . . . 
O Lord, uncover not our inmost faults, protect our children and our weaker 
friends. O Lord, provide for me, thou who providest for the blind hyena! 

These higher and better conceptions of God may well have 
been inspired by the teachings of Islam. This seems likely 
from the formula with which they preface every prayer: “I 
desire to pray and to seek guidance from God; for good and’ pure 
prayers come from God alone. Peace be upon our Lord Abra- 
ham and our Lord Mohammed.’’*s Besides, they are able to 
recite from memory certain sections of the Koran, as I was 
assured at one of their festivals." 

It is doubtless true that among the majority of the Fellahin 
and Arabs their conceptions of God have been modified by their 
habits and condition, if we may not affirm that they have been 
derived from them. Hence, to them God is the author of good 
and evil.*7_ No sheik with whom they have had to do, no emir 
or sultan of whom they have ever heard, is the author of good 
alone. This is an old Semitic conception which we find illus- 
trated in the Old Testament. Job says, with respect to the 
appalling calamities which have befallen him in the loss of prop- 
erty and children: ‘‘What? shall we receive good at the hand 
of God, and shall we not receive evil?’’*® So it is “an evil 
spirit from the Lord” that troubles Saul.”? Thus, ‘The anger of 
the Lord was kindled against Israel, and he moved David against 
them, saying, Go, number Israel and Judah.” The same fear 
18 The Desert of the Exodus (New York, 1872), pp. 86, 87. 

6 Journal, IV, spring of 1899, in the Sinaitic peninsula. 
17 LADY BLUNT, of. cit., Vol. II, pp. 216, 217: “God is the fate to which all must 


bow, the cause of the good and of the evil in life . . . . of the fertility of their flocks, 
and of the murrains which sometimes afflict them.” 


191 Sam. 16: 14-16, 23; 28: 10. 20 2 Sam. 24:1. 


% Job 2:10. 
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of numbering the people among the modern Semites is partially 
chargeable for the absence of any correct statistics as to the pop- 
ulation of oriental cities and towns. It is interesting to note that 
the theology of later Judaism has amended the passage to read: 
“And Satan stood up against Israel and moved David to number 
Israel.’’** Amos speaks from the old point of view when he 
asks: “Shall evil befall a city, and the Lord hath not done 
it?’ 

Closely connected with this is the thought that God may lead 
astray. Thus Suleiman, a teacher in a school of the Irish Pres- 
byterian Church in Nebk, who made the most careful investi- 
gations for me during more than two months, interviewing 
Moslems and Christians, Fellahin and Bedouin, at the sugges- 
tion of Rev. J. Stewart Crawford, said as the result of many 
interviews with many kinds of people: ‘Their view is that God 
is the Creator of heaven and earth, the Maker of all men, the 
Giver of good to all. He may also lead astray. The ignorant 
know up to this point.” *3 This is evidently a survival of an 
ancient Semitic conception, which, we find, gives coloring to 
certain Old Testament passages, as, for example, when the Lord 
is represented as saying of Pharaoh: ‘I will harden his heart ;” ** 
and Isaiah represents God as bidding him: ‘ Make the heart of 
this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and smear their eyes, 
lest they should see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and perceive with their heart, and should convert, and be 
healed.” *5 I do not, of course, believe that these passages. 
teach that God leads man astray, but they are certainly colored 
by this idea. Another passage, read literally, expresses the 
view that God makes the enemies of his people guilty. I refer 
to Ps. 5:11, where the psalmist prays, according to the Hebrew 
idiom, ‘‘Make them guilty, O God;” which the Revisers well 
translate, ‘Hold them guilty, O God,” or, perhaps better, 
“Declare them guilty, OQ God,” that is, ‘Let them suffer the 


= Chron. 22 : 1. 22 Amos 3 :6. 

23 Journal, X, summer of 1901, Syrian desert. 

24 Exod. 4:21, cf. 9:12; 10:20, 27; 11:10; 14: 4, 8, 17. 
25 Isa. 6:9, 10 (Hebrew). 
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consequences of their guilt.” We have an illustration of this 
meaning in passages parallel to God’s hardening Pharaoh’s 
heart, where it is said: ‘‘Pharaoh hardened his heart.’ But 
the thought that God leads man astray is original in the Semitic 
mind. So ingrained is the ancient idea, through millenniums of 
oppression, that one in power is responsible for a man’s failure 
that it sometimes appears today in a very amusing way. The 
following incident which illustrates this point came under my 
notice when I was spending five weeks at the Syrian Protestant 
College in Beirut. A student failed to pass his examination 
in French. He therefore wrote a very indignant letter to the 
French professor, in which he asked the question in Arab- 
English: ‘‘Why did you fail me?’ By this he did not mean, 
‘“Why did you declare that my examination was a failure?” but, 
‘““Why did you cause me to fail?”” This was evidently his mean- 
ing from the tenor of his letter in which he claimed that he had 
done excellent work in French. The belief that God leads men 
astray has a very important bearing on their notion of sin. 

The people, judging from experience, regard God as a jeal- 
ous being, upon whose help they may rely at any given crisis of 
their lives, if they make him a satisfactory present. Rev. John 
Zeller, for more than forty years missionary in Palestine, and 
who knows much of the working of the native mind, said to me: 
“The sacrifice of a sheep may have a vicarious character in so far 
as it is thought to appease a jealous God who is not willing to 
have anyone too prosperous.”*? It seems as if one of the 
earliest representations of man’s approach to God was through a 
gift, as that is the proper rendering of minha, the term used to 
describe the presents which Cain and Abel are represented as 
bringing to God.* This is the simplest conception of sacrifice. 
They bring a present to God as a man would bring a gift to an 
emir, and would consider it ‘‘singularly impertinent to go empty- 
handed.” Men, realizing too well their experiences with 
earthly potentates, and fearing their jealousy, bring their gifts. 

2% Exod. 8:15, 32. 27 Journal, VIII, Jerusalem, summer of 1900. 


2 Gen. 4: 3, 4 (Hebrew). 
29 Interview with Rev. G. M. Mackie, D.D., Beirut (Journal, X, summer of 1901). 
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It is this ancient idea which appears in an utterance of David, 
when he has a parley with Saul: “If it be the Lord that hath 
stirred thee up against me, let him smell an offering.” 3° The 
account of the confusion of tongues seems almost to suggest the 
belief of the writer that God was jealous because of an achieve- 
ment, which might indicate that in time men, if permitted to 
live together unchecked, might become “too prosperous” and 
endanger the supremacy of God himself.3* There are other 
illustrations of the same conception of God. There are numer- 
ous examples in the Old Testament which show that the ancient 
writers have been led in their choice of expressions and manner 
of representation by beliefs and modes of thought current in 
their times and which still exist among Syrians and Bedouins 
today. 

There seems to be abundant evidence that ignorant people 
think of God as one of themselves,* as having a human organism.33 
He and St. George, the most powerful of the saints, are con- 
sidered by some as brothers. The implications of such a view 
are far-reaching. 

We have Oid Testament examples where the form of the 
narrative has been borrowed from old Semitic ideas, although 
the truth taught has not been dominated by them. Such is a 
class of passages which are not adequately explained by affirm- 
ing that they are anthropomorphic; they are really more than 
that, for they betray conceptions of God at a stage when his 
omniscience and omnipresence were not apprehended, in any 
3°; Sam. 26:19 (R. V., margin). 3* Gen. 11 : 6. 


3? Mr. Henry Harding, of the Church Missionary Society, for twelve years missionary 
in the East, now of Gaza, made the following statement : “Ordinary people would think 
of God as like themselves. They would expect God to deal with them as they would 
deal with one another. The idea of God is very vague. The welys and spirits are 
much nearer.” (/ourna/, XIII, Brummana, summer of 1901.) 


33Suleiman, the Protestant teacher at Nebk, asked a man, “Who is God 2” 
Answer: “ The existing one.” “Has he eyes?” Answer: “Certainly.” “ Has he 
ears?” “Certainly.” ‘There is an oath in Nebk, if a man is very tall, that he can 
reach to God’s testicles.” The women will even say, when vexed: “Get out for the 
sake of the back parts of our Lord.” At the village of Dibbash, in the Nusairian 
mountains, occupied by the Greek Christians, we are told that the people “think of 
God as made in the image of man” (Journal, XI, summer of 1901). 
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such sense as other writers apprehend them. For example, God 
is represented in one of the oldest Old Testament documents as 
walking in the garden in the cool of a tropical day, the safest 
and most agreeable time for man to walk abroad, and so the 
safest time for God, here conceived of by the writer as needing 
to avoid the burning sun. He, too, like one of his creatures, 
needs to call the man who, with his wife, has hidden himself 
among the trees of the garden, else he might not find him. Most 
antique is the representation of God smelling the sweet savor of 
Noah’s sacrifice, and pleased as much as any man could be with 
a gift, and promising in his heart, because of this satisfaction, 
that he will not curse the ground again because of man.35 We 
know that this is an ancient Semitic conception, inasmuch as we 
have a grotesque and polytheistic form in the ancient Babylonian 
tradition.2%° But it is also clear from this parallel account that, 
while the Yahwistic writer is so naive in his descriptions, he has 
been kept by the divine Spirit from making unworthy representa- 
tions of God, for these children’s pictures of God acting like a 
man are not unworthy of the child age of the world; indeed, 
they are wonderfully adapted to the conceptions of that age. 
When Yahweh goes down to see the city and tower of Babel on 
a visit of inspection ;37 or when he proposes to make a personal 
examination of Sodom, and permits Abraham to beat him 
down, as if they were on the same plane, just as is the custom 
in Syria at the present day; and when he suffers Jacob to wrestle 
with him all night until the breaking of the morning, we are 
moving in the domain of ancient Semitic conceptions which are 
found today. 

Some may be inclined to put the words of Jotham’s parable 

34 Gen. 3 : 8-10. 35 Gen. 8: 21. 

36 PARALLEL ACCOUNTS OF NOAH’S SACRIFICE. 

Babylonian (3 : 49, 50). Yahwistic (Gen. 8 : 21). 


“The gods smelt the savor, the gods “And Yahweh smelled the sweet 
smelt the good savor; the gods like flies | savor.” 
over the sacrificer gathered.” (SAYCE- 
SmitH, Chaldean Account of Genesis (New 
York), pp. 286, 287.) 
37 Gen. 11: 5. 3 Gen. 18: 20, 21. 39 Gen. 32 : 24-30. 
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in a different category: ‘Should I leave my wine which cheereth 
God and man?” as if it were less of the essence of Scripture 
than the passages cited. But this position cannot be well estab- 
lished, for many more illustrations which might be cited show 
how certain institutions go back to human conceptions of God, 
as, for example, “the shewbread that was taken from before 
the Lord, to put hot bread” in its place. Such bread, accord- 
ing to the Priests’ Code, was placed on a table, for God had a 
table, because the old notions of him were so human.# The 
sixteenth psalm indicates that there were “drink-offerings of 
blood”’ which the heathen god was conceived of as drinking. 
With reference to these representations of God as a man with a 
man’s appetites, the psalmist quotes him as saying in another 
place: “Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of 
goats?” 

We may be sure that in the thoughts of God which the 
ignorant Arab or Fellah entertains today we have men at the 
same stage as when God began to reveal himself in terms which 
the childhood of the ancient Semites could understand. 


#1 Sam. 21:6. 4* Exod. 25 : 30. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE LITERATURE OF 
WORSHIP IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


I. THE LEGAL LITERATURE— THE DEUTERONOMIC CODE OF LAWS. 


§167. The Literature of Worship includes that portion of the Old 
Testament literature which concerns itself with the subject of worship 
in any of its forms, or was written by men imbued with the priestly 
spirit. Here belong: 

1. The legal literature (cf § 9), or codes of laws and regulations 
dealing with the various elements in worship; these codes include 
more than can properly be classified under the head of worship, but 
everything in them may be said to be priestly in its character. 

2. The historical literature (§10), viz., Chronicles, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, and the priestly history in the Hexateuch (=P). 


3. The hymnal literature (§ 8), as found in the book of Psalms. 
A marked spirit of unity characterizes all this literature, and dis- 
tinguishes it from the prophetic and the wisdom literature (§ 2). 
§ 168. The Legal Literature of the Old Testament 
is found in four groups or codes of legislation, viz.: 
Exod. 20:23— 1. The covenant code (§ 20), the earliest form, ordi- 


23:19; 34°10 arily called the prophetic code, because it is incorpo- 


rated in literature of a prophetic character. 

Deut. 18:2—26:29. 2. The Deuteronomic code (§§ 25-28), so called 
because it forms the principal part of the book of 
Deuteronomy. 

Ezek., chaps. 3. Ezekiel’s system of worship (§ 31), which is, 

—_ strictly speaking, priestly and legalistic, although the 
work of a prophet. 
4. The Levitical code (§§ 41-44), so called because 
it is found in the book of Leviticus (with portions of 
Exodus and Numbers). 
§ 169. The Covenant Code (§ 20), or prophetic code, 
is the codification of law and usage in Israel down to 
132 
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about 650 B.C. Concerning this code there may be 
noted: 

1. Its prevalence is synchronous with the period in Judg. 17:7 ff. 
which the order of priests does not occupy the place of 
power in Israelitish thought. When the priests take a 
more influential place in the affairs of the nation, an- 
other code appears (the Deuteronomic), in which this 
higher position is recognized. 

2. Its form, contents, and character are rather pro- 
phetic than priestly, since, although (1) the act of wor- Bxoa. 20:24 ff. 
ship is recognized (§ 73,1), (2) provision is made for gxoa. 23:14-17. 
feasts and offerings (§ 96), (3) reference is made to magic gxoa, 22:17. 
and sacrifice to other gods (§158, 1), all this is of the 
simplest character, and no tendency exists toward the 
development of a priestly system, there being no men- 
tion even of a priest or a priestly order (§ 59, 1). 

3. It furnishes a formulation under prophetic influ- 
ence of the old Semitic usage, and, at the same time, 
the basis on which the later codes are developed. 

4. Its relation to these later codes has been shown in 
the comparative examination of various usages (§§ 59-166). 


§ 170. The Story of the Discovery of Deuteronomy 2 Kings 22:3— 
(§ 25)." 23:25. 

1. Consider the conditions of the times in which this 2 Kings a1: 1-26. 
event occurred, viz., the preceding reigns of Manasseh 
and Amon, their character, the forms of worship 
encouraged, the prophetic attitude (2 Kings 21: 10-15), 
the particular royal acts regarded with disfavor (§ 24). 


See KITTEL, History of the Hebrews, Vol. II, pp. 370-79; 
BuDDE, Religion of Israel to the Exile, pp. 161-9; KENT, A History 
of the Hebrew People, Vol. Il, pp. 159-64; WELLHAUSEN, Prolego- 
mena to the History of Israel, pp. 485 ff. 


tIt is generally acknowledged by interpreters that the original story of the dis- 
covery of Deuteronomy has been edited from the point of view of later times. The 
account, as it now stands, comes from three sources: (1) the early narrative, (2) the 
pre-exilic redaction, (3) the post-exilic redaction. The parts that show the clearest 
evidence of the work of the post-exilic editor are 2 Kings 22:14-20; 23:8 ff., 16-18, 
21-23, 256-27; the work of the earlier editor appears in 23:3, 13, 24 f.; while 22:56, 
6, 8 (“the high-priest”) ; 23: 44, 5, 74, 14, 16-20, seem to be minor glosses. The pur- 
pose of the additions and modifications was to furnish an explanation for the disaster 
that fell upon Judah so soon after this reform. 
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2 Kings 22:4, 8, 
14; 23:4. 

2 Kings 22:8. 

2 Kings 22:11. 

2 Kings 22: 14-20, 

2 Kings 23:1 f. 


2 Kings 23:3. 
2 Kings 23: 4-20. 
2 Kings 23: 21-23. 


2 Kings 22:8; 
23:3, 21, 24. 


2 Kings 23: 4-24. 


2 Kings 23: 8-13. 


2 Kings 23: 4-24. 
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2. Study the principal details of the discovery, ¢. g., 
(1) the chief agent, the priest; (2) the phrase “the book 
of the law;” (3) the strange effect of the reading upon 
the king; (4) the consultation with Huldah—her oracle, 
its original form and meaning; (5) the convocation of 
the nation and the public reading; (6) the covenant 
entered into; (7) the phrase “his commandments, and 
his testimonies, and his statutes ;” (8) the phrase “with 
all his heart and all his soul;” (9) one by one, the 
various acts of reformation instituted by Josiah; (10) 
the observance of the passover; (11) the purpose of 
these acts, viz., to confirm ‘the words of the law which 
were written in this book,” etc. 

3. Consider (§ 26) the immediate results of the find- 
ing of this book, and compare these results with the 
actual provisions of the book of Deuteronomy, and 
determine: (1) whether Deuteronomy commands any 
essential thing which Josiah did not try to do; (2) 
whether Josiah undertook any act of reformation for 
which Deuteronomy does not make provision. 

4. Take up now three important questions: (1) Is there 
any reasonable doubt as to the identity of the book 
found by Hilkiah with the book of Deuteronomy, or, 
at least, a portion of it? (2) Does the story in Kings of 
the finding of the book definitely indicate a belief, on 
the part of its writer, that the book discovered was one 
written by Moses, or of Mosaic origin? (3) If such 
Mosaic origin is implied in the narrative, what explana- 
tion of the narrative is possible from the point of view 
of those who deny the Mosaic origin of the book ? 

5. Take up, still further, these questions: (1) Do the 
facts of the reformation furnish evidence that the book 
which authorizes them is of ancient date, that is, Mosaic ? 
(2) Could these facts be accounted for just as easily and 
naturally on the other supposition, that is, that the book 
of Deuteronomy was prepared during Manasseh’s reign, 
lost, and found in Josiah’s reign? (3) In this latter case, 
what motive, worthy of the situation, could be ascribed 
to those who took part in the transaction? Would it be 
sufficient to say that it was done to recommend certain 
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reforms and to establish more firmly the national reli- 
gion? 

§171. Representations in Deuteronomy Concerning its 
Authorship. 

1. Read and interpret the passages in Deuteronomy 
which make reference to its authorship, noting the par- 
ticular portions of the book which contain these refer- 
ences, and noting, further, that the strictly legal portion 
12: 1—26:19 contains nothing of this kind. 

2. Consider whether it was customary in ancient 
times to ascribe to great men writings whose authorship 
was unknown, and whether instances of this custom are 
found (in sacred writings) in the case of (1) Solomon,3 
to whom are ascribed proverbs and psalms and books 
which are of a manifestly later age; (2) David,‘ to whom 
psalms are ascribed which certainly date from a post- 
exilic time; (3) Isaiah,’ to whom prophetic discourses 
are ascribed which are now almost universally recognized 
as belonging to the exilic and post-exilic periods ; and 
(in secular writings) (4) the letters and many of the dia- 
logues assigned to Plato ;® (5) the “Shield of Hercules” 
and many other works ascribed to Hesiod.’ 

3. Consider also the ancient custom in accordance 
with which writers, for certain reasons, ascribed their 
own writings to great men, as in the case of (1) the 
writer of Ecclesiastes ;* (2) the writer of the Song of 
Solomon ;° (3) the authors of the “ Wisdom of Solomon” 
and of the ‘ Psalms of Solomon ;’’” (4) the author of the 


a3 1-532 4: 1f., 44 


Prov. 10:1; 25:1. 


122; 124; 


Isa., chaps. 40-66. 


Eccles, 1:1, 12. 
of Solomon 


Dan. 8:13; 9:2; 
10:2; , 


? All Scripture references cited without name of book are from Deuteronomy. 
3 See, ¢. g., DRIVER, /utroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (6th ed.), 


pp. 406 ff. 
4See, ¢. g.. DRIVER, of. cit, pp. 373 ff. 
5 See, ¢. g., CHEYNE, /ntroduction to the Book of Isaiah. 
5See JEvons, History of Greek Literature, pp. 482 f. 
7See JEVONS, of. cit., p. 86. 


®See articles on “Ecclesiastes” in HaASTINGS’s Dictionary of the Bible and in 


Encyclopedia Biblica. 


9See DRIVER, /ntroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (6th ed.), pp. 


437 ff. 


% See articles “Apocrypha” in Encyclopedia Biblica and in Hastines’s Diction- 


ery of the Bible. 
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1:83 4:1; 6:10f.; 
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7:1-5,.17-245 
32 ff. 

6:21; 7:8, 18; 
II: 3. 


4:3, 4. 


II:10; 25:2, 3; 
27:3; 6:8; 
11:18; 11:10; 
7:15; 28:60; 
28: 27, 35;5:15; 
15:15; 16.12. 
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book of Daniel ;" (5) Plato putting his words into the 
mouth of Socrates ;* (6) the alleged correspondence be- 
tween St. Paul and Seneca, consisting of fourteen letters. 

4. Consider the Egyptian custom of placing in con- 
nection with religious works the statement ‘found in the 
temple,” this being understood to be, not a statement 
that a book had been lost and found, but a conventional 
fiction of the priestly class to affirm its sacred and 
authoritative character.” 

5. Consider, however, whether, after all, it is not 
quite certain that the leaders of the time, as well as the 
people, supposed the “found” book to have been (1) 
lost for many years, (2) actually discovered, and (3) of 
Mosaic origin. 

§ 172. The Point of View and Coloring of the Book. 

1. Consider, as bearing upon the Mosaic origin, (1) 
the situation —border of the wilderness— outside the 
Holy Land; (2) the lack of any reference to Jerusalem 
or the temple; (3) the frequent representation that the 
land is not yet occupied; (4) the constant reference to 
the Canaanites as Israel’s enemies; (5) the references to 
Egypt as a recent place of dwelling ; (6) the references 
to events which those addressed had themselves seen; 
(7) the many Egyptian reminiscences, ¢. g., of methods 
of irrigation, bastinado, writing of law on plastered stones, 
wearing of law as amulet, deliverance from Egypt, Egyp- 
tian diseases, motives of kindness to servants. 

2. Consider, on the other hand, whether all these 
points are not capable of other explanation. © (1) Is it 
inconceivable that the writer planned to give his book a 
Mosaic setting —in other words, that all this material is 
merely to be regarded as a part of the dramatic repre- 
sentation ? Is the book not thoroughly dramatic in its 


™See DrRIvER, Zhe Book of Daniel (Cambridge Bible), pp. xlvii-lxxvi. 


2See the “Charmides,” “Lysis,” ‘ Protagoras,” etc.; and compare JOWETT, 
Dialogues of Plato (Macmillan Co., New York, 5 vols.). 


13See LiGHTFOOT, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, p. 260. 


t4See CHEYNE, Jeremiah, His Life and Times, p.85; MASPERO, Histoire ancienne 
de I’ Orient (1st ed.), pp. 57, 73; BRUGSCH, Geschichte Aegyptens (Ist ed.), pp. 60, 84. 
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whole presentation ?** (2) Is it not to be expected 
that the writer, if a late one, would include material of 
the earlier times? Is there anywhere a claim that he 
includes only late material ? (3) Is the author of the 
book really as hostile to the Egyptians as a writer would 
be expected to be, if he lived in the generation follow- 
ing the exodus? If so, how explain the permission to 
admit an Egyptian to religious privileges in the third 
generation, when this privilege is denied other nations 
until the tenth generation ? (4) Is not the writer living 
in a time when the upper classes have an attachment to 
Egypt, which he must oppose, for how otherwise explain 
Deut. 17: 14-20? (5) Is it not true that there was con- 
stant communication with Egypt between 750 B.C. and 
600 B.C., and may not these Egyptian references be 
explained on the ground of this intimacy ? 

3. Are there not allusions which furnish direct evi- 
dence that the writer is living at a distance from the 
period of which he treats ; ¢. g., (1) are the phrases “ at 
that time,” “unto this day,” appropriate in the mouth 
of Moses, when the events described occurred during 
the preceding six months (cf. 1:3 with Numb. 33: 38, 
thus fixing the date of Numb. 20: 22-28)? (2) How 
explain 2:12 as Mosaic? (3) Could Moses have used 
appropriately the phrase “when ye came forth out of 
Egypt”? (4) Must the writer not have lived in western 
Palestine in view of his use of the phrase beyond the 
Jordan of eastern Palestine ? 

§ 173. The Language and Style of the Book. 

1. Examine a list of special words and phrases” fre- 
quently occurring in the book of Deuteronomy, and con- 
sider (1) the bearing of the fact of such a list upon the 
question of authorship; does it argue for or against 
identity of authorship with the other books of the Penta- 
teuch? (2) the general character of these expressions as 
indicating early or later authorship. 
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5:6-a1; cf. Exod. 
20: 2-1 


23:7, 8; cf. 23:3. 


17: 14-20, 


Isa., chaps. 30, 31 ; 
36:6; 2 Kings 
18: 21; cf. 25:26. 


2:34; 3:4, 8, ete. ; 
3:14. 


24:9525:1 


323°53 
cf. 4: 456. 464, 


1:1, 5; 3:8; ete. 


13 Cf. the same element in the book of Job, viz., a dramatic representation of 
antiquity in connection with the presentation of a (comparatively) modern thought. 


16 See, ¢. g., DRIVER, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy, 


pp. Ixxvii-Ixxxiv. 
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Cf. Jer. 7: 1-26; 
16:1- 
13; 2%: 3-10. 
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453, 45 7:15 8:1; 


17:14. 
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42195 19:3. 
18: 10-12. 
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2. Examine a list of the linguistic peculiarities ap- 
pearing in the book,” 7. ¢., the peculiar forms, idioms, 
etc., and consider whether these exhibit evidence (1) of 
antiquity of date, or (2) of late date. With what writer 
in the Old Testament does the book of Deuteronomy 
show the largest number of similarities ? 

3. Consider (1) the general style of Deuteronomy, 
viz., classical, pure, broad, copious, idiomatic ; (2) the 
striking points of style which distinguish this book from 
the other Pentateuchal books, and, indeed, from other 
Old Testament books, viz., (a) individual, affecting even 
quotations ; (4) the hortatory element, based upon (c) the 
oratorical. 

§ 174. The Material of the Book.— Make an examina- 
tion of the material of the book with a view to finding 
evidence for and against the Mosaic authorship, as 
follows : 

1. Note (1) the prohibition of intercourse with the 
Canaanites ; (2) references to Israel’s condition in the 
wilderness; (3) the directions for appointing a king ; 
(4) the law for the cities of refuge, possible only at the 
time of the entrance; (5) the order to recall what 
Amalek did to them; (6) directions for the blessing 
and cursing on Mount Ebal; and consider whether 
material of this kind could possibly have had its origin 
at any other than a very early time, viz., the time of 
Moses. 

2. Consider, on the other hand, (1) whether the 
presence of this material has not already been accounted 
for in the statement (see § 172, 2) that the book is con- 
ceded to contain much very old material which has been 
handed down and incorporated side by side with the 
newer material; and (2) whether the presence of the 


‘newer material can be possibly explained in a book of 


Mosaic origin, ¢. g., (@) the prohibition of star-worship, 
which is late ; (4) warnings against lower forms of proph- 
ecy, which could not have antedated Amos and Hosea ; 


17 See, g., DRIVER, of. cit., p. Ixxxiv; HOLZINGER, Zinleitung in den Hexateuch, 
pp. 282-91; STEUERNAGEL, Deuteronomium (“Handkommentar zum Alten Testa- 


ment”’), pp. xxxii-xli. 
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(c) the law centralizing worship at one place; (@) laws 12:1-7. 
like those concerning contracts and inheritance, which CAPS 155215235 
mark an advanced state of social development. 

3. Consider from the point of view of the material 
the truth or falsity of the following statements: ‘“ The 
Israel of Deuteronomy is separated from the Israel of 
the exodus by a complete social revolution;” ‘The 
nomadic tribes have grown into a settled and wealthy 
community whose organization no longer needs to be 
constituted, but only to be reformed.” 

4. Consider in their bearing on this question the 
following: (1) certain passages which manifestly cannot 31:9; 33:1, 
be ascribed to Moses, ¢. g.,the account of his death; 4°” 

(2) the fact that the first reference in the prophets to a Mal. 4:4. 
Mosaic code occurs in post-exilic times ; (3) the lack of 

consistency which appears in so many cases in com- 

parison with the other parts of the Pentateuch, ¢. g., the 1:9-13; cf. Exod. 
difference in the representations concerning the appoint- _— 
ment of assistants to Moses in his work as judge; the 1:2af.;¢/. Numb. 
different accounts of the sending out of the twelve spies ; _— 

the different causes assigned for Jehovah’s anger against :: 
Moses ; the many differences between the last chapters jg; 1-19; 6 

of Numbers and the book of Deuteronomy, though both 35:9-94 
are assigned to the same year ; (4) the repetitions of laws "4:23 ¢/,Bxed. 
which occur also in other books, e. g., the law against 

seething a kid in its mother’s milk ; the law concerning 

feasts ; the decalogue ; the law of clean and unclean. 

5. Consider the cases in which Israel’s leaders in the dig” 11. 
early period show utter disregard of Deuteronomic laws, * po 9: 039.5.8 
without any indication that what they do is regarded i. 
as illegal; ¢. g., Samuel sacrifices at other places than 17. 
Jerusalem ; Elijah sacrifices on Mount Carmel; David 
also offers sacrifice. 

6. Consider the bearing upon this question of the 
more important teachings (see § 178). 


§ 175. The Book of Deuteronomy as Related to Other 
‘Old Testament Literature. 


1. Examine the strong Deuteronomic character of ar erg: 

certain passages in Joshua, Judges, and Kings, and con- oe a 

sider whether these are to be explained (1) as themselves — Judg. 2: 11-23; 
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Neh. 1: 5-11; 


Dan. 9:4-19; 
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22:13; 28:8, 20; 
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Mark 1: 44; 12:26; 
Matt.8: 4; Luke 


Acts 3: 193; 7: 373 
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early, and indicating the existence of the book of Deu- 
teronomy at an early date; or (2) as later interpolations 
and expansions by Deuteronomic editors after the publi- 
cation of Deuteronomy in 621 B. C. (see § 180). 

Examine the remarkable cases of similarity (in 
thought and form) between Jeremiah and Deuteronomy ;* 
cf. the sixty-six passages from Deuteronomy of which 
there are echoes in not less than eighty-six of Jere- 
miah, and consider whether this is to be explained by 
supposing (1) that Jeremiah was particularly fond of, and 
familiar with, the ancient Deuteronomy; or (2) that Deu- 
teronomy and Jeremiah are the product of nearly the 
same times, the latter being strongly influenced by the 
former ; or (3) that Jeremiah was himself the author of 
Deuteronomy.” 

3. Consider the significance of the fact that in the 
genuine portions of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah none of 
these Deuteronomic phrases are to be found. 

4. Consider, still further, the cases in later literature 
in which the Deuteronomic phrases still maintain them- 
selves, ¢. g., Nehemiah, Chronicles, and Daniel. 

§ 176. The Book of Deuteronomy and the New Testa- 
ment. 

1. Examine the allusions in the New Testament to 
the “law of Moses,” and consider the bearing of these 
statements on the authorship of the Pentateuch in gen- 
eral. 

Examine the quotations in the New Testament 
taken from the book of Deuteronomy, and consider the 
bearing of the statements made in connection with them 
on the authorship of Deuteronomy in particular. 

3. Consider the three interpretations which have been 
made of these and similar passages: (1) that the state- 
ments are literally true and are to be accepted as final ;” 


%% ZuUNZ, Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 1873, pp. 671-3; 
Driver, Deuteronomy, pp. xciii ff. 


79 But see DRIVER, Deuteronomy, pp. xciii f.; CHEYNE, Jeremiah, His Life and 


Times, pp. 81f.; J. L. KOniG, Alttestamentlichen Studien, 11; 


KLEINERT, Das 


Deuteronomium und der Deuteronomtker, pp. 185-90, 235. 


2°See ALVAH Hovey, “The New Testament as a Guide to the Interpretation of 
the Old Testament,” Old Testament Student, Vol. VIII, pp. 207-13. 
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(2) that Jesus and the New Testament writers, though 
knowing the real facts, accommodated themselves to the 
point of view of their times and accepted the traditional 
interpretation, not wishing to arouse opposition over a 
matter of comparatively slight importance and thereby 
detract attention from the great truths they wished to 
teach ;** (3) that Jesus and the New Testament writers 
were not sent to teach historical and biblical criticism, 
hence were not given any more knowledge concerning 
such questions than what was possessed by their contem- 
poraries.” 

$177. Is Not the Book a Forgery and a Fraud, if 
Not Written by Moses? 

1. Consider (1) whether, in view of its own assertions 
and the general belief, this book is not a fraudulent 
imposture, if Moses did not write it; (2) whether, if a 
forgery, it could under any circumstances be counted 
among the sacred writings; (3) how, if a forgery, it 
could possibly have gained acceptance in the Jewish 
nation ; (4) whether the writer, whoever he was, did not 
secure its acceptance on the pretense that it was the 
work of Moses. 

2. Consider, on the other hand, (1) whether, in those 
days, there was anything in existence like the literary 
usages and laws of the modern world, ¢. g., any literary 
proprietorship, any literary copyright; and, if these were 
not in existence, can the modern conception of forgery or 
plagiarism have existed ? (2) the suggestions made above 
(§ 171, 2, 3) concerning ancient customs in connection 
with writings ; (3) whether there are not books of excel- 
lent morality whose authorship is a forgery;*? (4) whether 
there have not been cases in which a modern lawbook 
has been palmed off as ancient ;* (5) whether the propo- 
sition of forgery is possible in view of the fact that the 
supposed forgers, the priests of Zadok, include laws Chap. 18. 

2tSee G. B. STEVENS, “The Bearing of New Testament Statements upon the 
Authorship of Old Testament Books,” Old Testament Student, Vol. VIII, pp. 164-70. 


22See C. H. Toy, “The New Testament as Interpreter of the Old Testament,” 
Old Testament Student, Vol. VIII, pp. 124-33. 


23 Cf. the Sibylline oracles. 24 Cf. SiR HENRY MAINE, in Ancient Law, p. 82. 
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touching the interests of the country-Levites which are 
in direct conflict with the interests of the Zadokites ;** 
(6) whether the mass of the people who heard the read- 
ing of the law was in any proper position to consider 
critically the question of authorship ; (7) whether Hilkiah 
in permitting the belief in the Mosaic authorship was 
really guilty of de/usion; was it not rather t/usion? (8). 
whether the principle of illusion is not (a) necessary in 
all educational work ;* (4) practiced in the Old and New 
Testaments ;” (c) one of the greatest elements in the 
teaching of Jesus himself ;* (9) whether, after all, the 
writer of this book was not properly using the word 
Moses, inasmuch as (a) this work was only a continuation 
of the work of Moses, along the same lines and for the 
same ends ; (4) this work was but the fuller growth of 
the seed planted by Moses; (c) even where the older 
usage is changed, as in the case of the place of 
worship, the principle underlying the change is one 
enunciated by Moses; (¢@) the writer is only doing what 
Moses himself under the changed circumstances would 
have done; (¢) the writer has done just what modern 
writers do, as in the case of the name of Webster’s. 
Dictionary, the original author having long been dead, 
and the dictionary, although greatly modified and 
enlarged, still bearing his name; or the name of 
Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, many editions having 
appeared since the death of the author, with very 
significant changes in system and matter. 

§ 178. The Religious Teachings of the Book.— Con- 
sider (1) the general religious teachings and their sig- 
nificance (see § 28); (2) the teachings of Deuteronomy 
upon the special subjects compared in §§ 52-166. 

§ 179. The Structure and General Character of the Book 


of Deuteronomy. 
1. Consider the various sections which contitute the- 


28 Cf. CHEYNE, Jeremiah, His Life and Times, pp. 76 f. 

°%6 Cf. ibid., pp. 77 f. 

27 Cf. Jer. 20:7, in which the prophet utters his disappointment in his discovery- 
that he had been illuded (not deluded); also Heb. 4:8, 9. 


2 Cf. John 16: 12. 
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book of Deuteronomy as it now stands, and note their 
specific contents : 
(1) Introduction. 
(2) The first discourse of Moses, introductory. 
(3) Appointment of three cities of refuge. 
(4) Superscription to the second discourse of Moses. 
(5) The second discourse — the law. 
(2) Hortatory introduction. 
(4) Code of laws. 
(6) The acceptance of the code. 
(7) The third discourse, supplementary. 
(8) Moses’s last words of encouragement. 
(9) Delivery of the law.to the priests. 

(10) Commission of Joshua. 

(11) Song of Moses. 

(12) Final commendation of the law to Israel. 

(13) Moses’s blessing and death. 

2. Consider the literary structure of this material 
upon the modern hypothesis:® (1) To P are assigned 
the few touches found in 1:3; 32: 48-52; 34:14, 54, 
7-9; consider these passages in connection with the 
commonly accepted idea of P, and note that by means 
of them, at a late date, Deuteronoiny was brought into 
the Hexateuch. (2) ToJE are assigned the earlier parts 
of the book, viz., the blessing (chap. 33) incorporated ; 
27:5-7@; 31:14,15; 31:23; 34: 1a, 16-52, 6, 10; this 
being taken from JE in its original form. (3) To D, 
the first Deuteronomic writer, and to D*, a second: Deu- 
teronomic writer, is assigned the remainder, divided as 
follows (D* being in black type): 1:1f.; 1:4—3:13; 
3:14-17; 3:18-4:28; 4:29-31; 4: 32-40; 4:41-49; 
5:1—26:19; 27:1-4; 27:76-8; 27:9f.; 27: 11-26; 
28: 1—29: 8; 29:9-28; 30:I-10; 30: 11-20; 31: I-13; 
31:16-22; 31: 24-27; 31: 28-30; 32:45-47; 34: 11f. 
D* followed some time after D, and, besides making the 
additions, incorporated the JE portion and the song 
32: 1-43. 


1: 6—4: 40. 

4: 41-43. 

4: 44-49. 

19; chap. 
Chaps. 5-11. 
Chaps. 12-26, 28. 
Chap. 27. 

29 : I—30: 20, 

31: 1-8. 

31: 9-13. 

31:14, 15, 23. 


31 : 16-22, 24-30 ; 
32: I-43, 44. 


29So DRIVER, Deuteronomy, for variations consult BERTHOLET, Deuteronomium 
(“Kurzer Hand-Commentar”’); STEUERNAGEL, Deuteronomium (‘‘ Hand-Kommen- 
tar”); G. F. “ Deuteronomy,” Encyclopedia Biblica; STAERK, Das Deute- 
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3. Consider the general character of the material in 
Deuteronomy, consisting as it does of (1) historical, (2) 
legal, (3) hortatory elements. Which of these elements 
is the controlling one? Is the history narrated simply 
for the sake of imparting a knowledge of historical 
events, or is it used rather for the purpose of illustrating 
and enforcing great truths ? Notice also that the laws 
are imbedded in a didactic setting, and that their gen- 
eral tone is not imperative, but argumentative and per- 
suasive ; reasons are assigned for yielding obedience to 
them and rewards promised to the obedient. Consider 
also the way in which the prophetic and priestly ele- 
ments are combined in Deuteronomy, how the great ideas 
of the book are of a prophetic character, and how the 
priestly laws are calculated to give concrete expression 
to these prophetic ideas and secure their lodgment in 
the life and thought of the people. 

§ 180. Other Work of the Deuteronomic Writers. 
After the book of Deuteronomy was accepted as the law- 
book of Israel, there seems to have arisen a school of 
writers controlled by the spirit of Deuteronomy whose 
activity may be clearly traced in the Old Testament 
literature during the years immediately preceding the 
exile and onward for a century or more. Their work 
may be seen most clearly in the books of Judges and 
Kings, which they edited from the Deuteronomic point 
of view, inserting interpretations of the history of Israel 
based wholly on the teachings of Deuteronomy. Much 
of their work is found also in Joshua, and some traces 
of it appear in Samuel and in the preceding books of 
the Hexateuch (§ 175).” 


§ 181. Literature to be Consulted. 


HAVERNICK, Jntroduction to the Pentateuch (1836, transl. 1850), pp. 410 f.; 
HENGSTENBERG, Genuineness of the Pentateuch (1839, transl. 1847); KEIL, /utroduc- 
tion to the Old Testament (1853, 3d ed. 1873, transl. 1869); KUENEN, Zhe Hexateuch 
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1867); SCHROEDER, Deuteronomy (LANGE’s “Commentary,” 1866, transl. 1879) ; 
Espin, Deuteronomy (“Speaker's Commentary,” 1871); KUENEN, Religion of Israel, 
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Mose’s und das Deuteronomium,” Studien und Kritiken, 1871 f.; KLEINERT, Das 
Deuteronomium und der Deuteronomiker (1872); REINKE, “Ueber das unter dem 
K6nige Josia aufgefundene Gesetzbuch,” Bettrage sur Erklirung des Alten Testa- 
ments, 8 (1872), pp. 131-80; RIEHM, Studien und Kritiken, 1873, pp. 165-200; ZUNZ, 
Zeitschrift der morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, Vol. XXVIII (1873), pp. 669-76; 
Kayser, Das vorextlische Buch der Urgeschichte Israel und seine Erweiterungen 
(1874); HOLLENBERG, ‘‘Die deuteronomischen Bestandtheile des Buches Josua,” 
Studien und Kritiken, 1874, pp. 462-506; Havet, Le Christianisme et ses origines, 
Vol. III (1878), pp. 32 ff.; Reuss, L’héistoire sainte et la loi, Vol. 1 (1879), pp. 154 ff., 
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J.J. P. VALETON, “ Deuteronomium,” Zheologische Studién, Vol. V (1879), pp. 169-206, 
291-313; VI (1880), pp. 133-74, 303-20; VII (1881), pp. 39-56, 205-28; STEINTHAL, 
“Das fiinfte Buch Mose,” Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, 
1879, pp. I-28; IDEM, “‘ Die erzahlenden Stiicke im fiinften Buche Mose,” zdzd., 1880, 
pp. 253-89; DELITzscH, “ Pentateuch-kritische Studien,” Zettschrift fiir kirchliche Wis- 
senschaft und kirchliches Leben, Vol. 1 (1880), pp. 445 ff., 503 ff., 559 ff.; STADE, Zezt- 
schrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. V (1885), pp. 292-300; D’EICHTHAL, 
Meélanges de critique bibligue (1886); STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. I (1887), 
pp. 148-73,.649-71; MARTIN, /xtroduction la critique générale de l’Ancien Testa- 
ment, Vol. I (1887), pp. 295 ff.; VERNES, Une nouvelle hypothese sur la composition du 
Deut.; examen des vues de M. d’ Eichthal (1887); KUENEN, “De Jongste Phasen der 
Critiek van den Hexateuch,” Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1888, pp. 35 ff.; Horst, “Etudes 
sur le Deut.,” Revue de l'histoire des religions, Vol. XVI (1888), pp. 28-65; XVII 
(1889), pp. 1-22; XVIII (1890), pp. 320-34; XXIII (1895), 184-200; XXVII (1899), 
pp- 119-76; WELLHAUSEN, Die Composition des Hexateuch und der historischen 
Bicher des Alten Testaments (1889, 34 ed. 1899); BAUDISSIN, Geschichte des alttesta- 
mentlichen Priesterthums (1889); VAN HOONACKER, L’origine des 4 premiers chapitres 
du Deut. (1889); A. ZAHN, Das Deuteronomium (1890); KLOSTERMANN, “ Beitrage 
zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Pentateuch,” Meue hirchliche Zeitschrift, 1890-92; 
MonTeET, Le Deutéronome (1891); CORNILL, Einleitung in das Alte Testament (1891, 
2d ed. 1892), pp. 29-45; WESTPHAL, Les sources du Pentateuch, Vol. II (1892), pp. 
32 ff.; OETTLI, Das Deuteronomium (1893); H. PREIss, Zum Deuteronomium —ein 
Beitrag zur Kritik des Pentateuchs (1892); MARTI, “ Das erste officielle Bekenntnis,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, 1892, pp. 29-73; REUSS, Die heilige Geschichte 
und das Gesetz (1893), pp. 106 ff.; SMEND, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religions- 
geschichte (1st ed. 1893, 2d. ed. 1899), § 16; KONIG, Zinlettung in das Alte Testament 
(1893), pp. 209-25; WILDEBOER, Die Litteratur des Alten Testament (1893, tr. 1894), 
§11; Hoizincer, Zinleitung in den Hexateuch (1893), pp. 255-331; STEUERNAGEL, 
Der Rahmen des Deuteronomium (1894); WILLY STAERK, Das Deuteronomium, sein 
Inhalt und seine literarische Form (1894); PIEPENBRING, “La réforme et le code de 
Josias,” Revue de l’histoire des religions, Vol. XX1X (1894), pp. 123 ff.; STEUERNAGEL, 
Die Entstehung des deuteronomischen Gesetzes (1896); NAUMANN, Das Deuterono- 
mium (1897); D. CASTELLI, “ Una congettura sopra Deuteronomio 32:5,” Zettschrift 
Siir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. XVII (1897), pp. 337 £.; M. LAMBERT, “ Le 
cantique de Moise, Deut. XXXII,” Revue des études juives, Vol. XXXVI (1898), pp. 
47-52; VON GALL, “ Deuteronomium und Deuteronomius,” Zeétschrift fiir die alttes- 
tamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. X1X (1899), pp. 173-7; J. HALEvVy, “ Le Deutéronome,” 
Revue sémitigue, Vol. VII (1899), pp. 313-32; BERTHOLET, Deuteronomium erklirt 
(“ Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament,” 1899), pp. ix-xxix; FINKE, Wer 
hat die 5 Biicher Moses verfasst? (1900); KLOSTERMANN, Deuteronomium und Gragés 
(1900); STEUERNAGEL, Uebersetzung und Erklarung der Biicher Deuteronomium 
und Josua, und allgemeine Einleitung in den Hexateuch (“Hand-Kommentar zum 
Alten Testament,” 1900); BAuDISSIN, Zinleitung in die Biicher des Alten Testamentes 
(1901), pp. 103-22. 
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Exploration and Discovery. 


An American exploring party has recently penetrated certain parts 
of Syria and the Hauran which have not been thoroughly explored, 
and has secured a mass of valuable topographical and epigraphical 
material which will soon appear in the American Journal of Archeology. 

PROFESSOR GEORGE ADAM SMITH, on a journey made last May 
through the Hauran from Tiberias to Damascus, found at Tell esh- 
Shihab a monument of Seti I. which proves to be the second Egyptian 
memorial known to be in the Hauran, the first being the ‘Job’s 
stone” with the figure of Rameses II., near el-Merkez. 

Ir is reported that in view of the finds still being made by natives 
at Sidon, the Imperial Ottoman Museum has decided to resume exca- 
vations there. The magnificent sarcophagi now at Constantinople, 
among them the famous “Sarcophagus of the Satrap” often called 
Alexander’s, came, it will be remembered, from that vicinity. 

WHILE the manuscript witnesses for the texts of the Apostolic 
Fathers are in general lamentably meager, for the Shepherd of 
Hermas they have been positively deficient, the last tenth of the Greek 
text having disappeared and being supplied in the editions from the 
Latin version. This deficiency is to be, in part at least, supplied, for 
Drs. Grenfell and Hunt report that among the Amherst Papyri upon 
which they have been engaged they have found a number of fragments 
of the Greek text of the Shepherd, one of them from the lost con- 
clusion : 
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In the seventh line of this the emendation orpoyyvAwyv at once suggests 
itself, and this reading the facsimile of the papyrus seems clearly to 
confirm. The papyrus comes from the sixth century after Christ. 
The same editors, though their second volume of Amherst Papyri has 
just reached America, seem likely to have their first volume of Ptolo- 
maic Papyri from Tebtunis in print by the end of the year. This 
will contain some five hundred pages, and promises to be of great 
importance. 


Mrs. Lewis, who in 1892 found in the Mount Sinai convent the now 
famous Syriac palimpsest of the gospels, has made another interesting, 
though comparatively small, discovery. She has had in her possession 
for six years a palimpsest book of 162 leaves, which was purchased 
at Suez in 1895. The upper-script is a collection of extracts from the 
writings of the Christian Fathers, in an Arabic translation of the ninth 
or tenth century. But here, as always, the under-script is the more 
valuable. It is chiefly Syriac, written in double-column style. The 
Protevangelium Jacobi and the Transitus Mariz are given in a fifth- 
or sixth-century Syriac text. There are four leaves from two manu- 
scripts of fifth-century Peshito Syriac gospels. Three leaves contain 
a double palimpsest, Syriac texts from Exodus and Isaiah crossing 
each other beneath the later Arabic. 

But most interesting of all, there is one leaf —just one— of a sixth- 
century Septuagint text. It contains on the obverse Gen. 40: 3, 4, 
and on the reverse Gen. 40:7, in a beautiful uncial hand similar to 
that of the Codex Sinaiticus, as well as to that of the Codex Beze. 
The value of this is great, since the book of Genesis is almost wanting 
in the Sinaitic and Vatican MSS. (N and B). In Gen. 40:3 there is a 
striking variant: we read mapa dpximayeipw (instead of rapa to 
deopodvdAaxt), which seems to be a closer rendering of the Hebrew text 
in this passage. And then cn the margin of the pages we have 
variants from Origen’s Hexapla, eight of them for these three verses. 
It is easy to see that if we could get the entire manuscript of which 
this is a single leaf, we should have by far the best and most useful 
Septuagint text known to us, containing as it would so many of the 
Hexaplaric readings. It is not likely, indeed, that the entire manu- 
script will be recovered; but we may come into possession of many 
more of its scattered leaves. 
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and Workers. 


A COMPLETE index to the Journal of Biblical Literature, for the 
entire twenty volumes since its foundation, is published with Part II of 
the Journal for 1901. The series contains much material of permanent 
value, almost exclusively from American scholars. 


A PAMPHLET capable of removing much of the fog which for many 
people surrounds the Bible at the present time is that by Professor A. 
W. Anthony, of the Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, Me., entitled 
“The Higher Criticism in the New Testament.” Briefly, simply, and 
pointedly he indicates the nature and the mission of the historical 
method of the study of the Bible. 

Rev. T. Witton Davies, B.A., Pu.D., principal and professor of 
theology at the Midland Baptist College, Nottingham, Eng., has 
accepted the dual positions of professor of Semitic languages at the 
University of Wales, Bangor, N. Wales, and of professor of Old Testa- 
ment literature at the Baptist College in the same city. Previous to 
taking up his new work, Dr. Davies spent a semester in study at Strass- 
burg. 

A NEw course of lessons in the Bible Study Union series is entitled 
“Foundation Truths,” and is the work of Rev. W. C. Bitting, D.D., of 
New York city. Gospel material in general chronological order is 
drawn upon for “practical and doctrinal lessons,” and the pupil is 
guided in a manner to train him in correct processes of interpretation. 
Certainly we have here an attractive and useful course of study for 
Bible classes. 

PROFESSOR GEORGE F. Moore, D.D., who had occupied the chair 
of Hebrew at Andover Theological Seminary since 1883, entered upon 
his new professorship of comparative religion in Harvard University 
last autumn. His brother, Rev. E. C. Moore, D.D., pastor of the 
Central Congregational Church, Providence, R. I., has now been 
elected to a chair of theology in the same institution, and will begin 
his work next September. 

AN event of large significance in the history of American Judaism 
is the acceptance of the presidency of the New York Theological Semi- 
nary by Dr. Solomon Schechter, who comes to this country from 
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Cambridge University, where he was reader in Rabbinics. In this former 
position he had made a reputation for conservative but solid scholar- 
ship, and his coming to the United States is felt by the Jewish scholars 
of America to be an important addition to the forces which make for 
the advancement of Judaism here. The seminary with which he is to 
be connected now enters upon a new career with $200,000 of new funds 
and with a new board of trustees, of which Dr. Cyrus Adler is to be the 
president. Formerly the seminary was narrowly orthodox; it will 
remain conservative under the new management, but larger ideas, bet- 
ter scholarship, and more practical aims are expected to characterize 
its work. 


THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS. 


The thirty-seventh meeting of the society was held in Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, on December 27 and 28. By the courteous invitation of 
Professor John Williams White, of Cambridge, president of the Arche- 
ological Institute of America, the two societies met in joint session on 
Friday afternoon, the 27th. It was noticeable that every one of the 
nine papers at that session appeared to be of equal interest to the 
members of each society — a proof, if any were needed, of the increas- 
ing fraternity between biblical and secular sciences. Professor E. Y. 
Hincks, of Andover, president of the Exegetical Society (to use the 
familiar condensation of its long name), opened with a stimulating 
paper on “Some Tendencies and Results of Recent New Testament 
Study.” Among the other papers at that session two might be speci- 
fied: “The Tell Sandahannah Figurines,” by Professor T. F. Wright, 
of Cambridge, and “New Observations on Architectural Refinements 
in Italian Churches,” by Professor W. H. Goodyear, of Brooklyn. 
Both these were illustrated by the stereopticon. 

The youngest child of the Exegetical Society, a witness to the per- 
sistent zeal of the lamented Professor Thayer, is the American School 
of Oriental Research in Palestine, whose first report was presented at 
this meeting. Professor C. C. Torrey, of Yale University, was director 
of the school during the year 1900-1901, and made a good beginning in 
securing a foothold in Jerusalem, with the nucleus of a library, and 
with some promising openings for research, which Professor H. G. 
Mitchell, the present director, is following up. 

At Friday evening’s session, after the routine business, five papers 
were read. Hon. S. J. Barrows spoke from personal observation on 
“The Translation of the New Testament into Modern Greek, with 
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Reference to the Recent Disturbance at Athens.” Of the other papers, 
that by Professor Bacon, entitled “ What Was the Sign of Jonah?” 
showed a marked departure from current views; when published it is 
sure to attract attention and discussion. And but for the lack of time 
Professor Kent’s paper, “‘ The Story of Cain and Abel,” would hardly 
have passed unchallenged. The truth is that the advantage of a joint 
session was partly neutralized by the diminished time for that friendly 
comparison of views which has always been prominent in the meetings 
of the society. Accordingly, when the question of its future policy in 
similar cases was informally mooted outside the sessions, opinions 
were divided, one extreme being humorously expressed thus by one of 
our best-known scholars: “I hold that since the invention of printing 
the reading of papers is an anachronism. What we meet for is discus- 
sion.” 

At Saturday’s session opportunity was made for discussion, for 
when business had been dispatched, the time from 10 to 1:20 was 
given solidly to the reading of papers and to comment upon them. 
Eleven papers were presented, among them one by Professor George 
A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, on ‘“‘ The Jewish-Christian Doctrine 
of the Pre-Existence of the Messiah,” which traversed at some points 
the conclusions of Professor Bacon’s paper of the previous evening, 
and naturally called out the varying views of the New Testament crit- 
ics present. But perhaps the most animated discussion was upon a 
paper by Professor Torrey, “An Important Series of Interpolations in 
Deutero-Isaiah.” These interpolations, he held, include the passages 
relating to Cyrus and Babylon, which being removed, Isaiah, chaps. 
40-66, becomes a magnificent unity, the product of a single master- 
mind, who probably flourished in the fifth century B. C. ‘“ Important, 
if true,” all will admit; and the truth of something very like this is 
fully believed by the present reporter. 


WILLIAM H. Coss. 
BosTON, MAss. 
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Book Rediews. 


The Ethnic Trinities and Their Relation to the Christian Trinity. 
A Chapter in the Comparative History of Religions. By 
Levi LEONARD Paine. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1901. Pp. viii+ 378. $1.75, net. 

PROFESSOR PAINE’s previous work, entitled 4 Critical History of 
the Evolution of Trinitarianism, was noticed in the BisLicaL WorLD in 
April, 1901. The book before us is in some sense a sequel to it, and 
builds upon it. In another sense it is an entirely independent inves- 
tigation. The former study was concerned entirely with the materials 
drawn from Christian history and literature. The present work is 
largely outside of this sphere. It divides into two parts: first, an exposi- 
tion of the “ethnic trinities ;’’ second, a discussion of their relation to 
Christianity. Any estimate of the book, therefore, must involve a 
judgment as to the author’s success in dealing with these two lines of 
investigation. 

As for the first, we are not impressed with the accuracy of the exposi- 
tion of ethnic “trinitarian” ideas. The concept of a“ trinity” is most 
loosely used to mean almost any collocation of three deities, and such 
collocations, rising out of widely different bases, are compared, com- 
bined, and organized into a kind of general doctrine of ethical “trini- 
tarianism.” It may be too strong a statement, but we are convinced 
that such loose generalizations are as severe blows as can be inflicted 
upon the claim of the new science of comparative religion to scientific 
validity. Instead of vindicating for it the high place which he has 
accorded to it—‘“‘destined to revolutionize theology and philosophy 
in many points,” etc. (p. 5)—his method, professing to be that of com- 
parative religion, painfully uncritical and invalid at crucial points, will, 
we fear, prejudice unbiased students against the science in general. 
Nor will some of the details of his exposition bear scrutiny. The fol- 
lowing may be cited as two examples: “The family is the original foun- 
dation of human society” (p. 22)—a view not by any means universally 
accepted —and hence the whole theory of the generation idea in trini- 
tarianism as natural to man falls to the ground; Zoroaster’s “ reform 
was directed mainly against polytheism, especially in the form of the 
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worship of evil spirits” —a position, again, quite one-sided and con- 
testable, and hence his view of Zoroastrian “ trinitarianism ” as rising 
out of monotheism loses its foundation. The entire exposition of the 
“mediator” doctrine as an element in the “ ethnic trinity” is vitiated 
by a confusion as to the office performed by the mediator — whether 
mediating between gods or between man and God. In one case the 
trinity is God, mediator, man ; and the argument proves nothing. Yet 
the examples of both sorts are used interchangeably to prove the 
point. There is almost complete ignoring, also-—we may except the 
statements on pp. 2t and 33 which are quite contrary to the facts — of 
the ascertained results of historical investigation that the ‘ ethnic 
trinities”’ are chiefly, if not altogether, late in the history of their sev- 
eral religions and the work of priestly circles. This fact makes havoc 
of no little of the groundwork laid by Professor Paine in the first part 
of his volume. 

On the other hand, a large amount of valuable material is pre- 
sented. The attempt made to organize it is praiseworthy. Somebody 
must blaze pathways through these thickets. Mistakes will be made 
in the process. Later workers will rectify the wrong turns, widen the 
paths, make better connections. The best work Professor Paine has 
done is in the field of later Greek speculation, where the relation to 
concrete historical movements of religious life is least traceable. The 
truth is that, with all his interest in historical science, his writings pre- 
sent him as a daring speculator, a fertile and fearless generalizer on 
historical bases not always solidly laid. A striking instance of this is 
given in the quite characteristic statement on p. 361: “ The Zettgeist 
has worked too hard to get rid of the metaphysical cobwebs of past 
millenniums, and to set its house in order for the new facts of science 
and history, to listen credulously or patiently to any metaphysical 
siren song.” 

The second part of the discussion, barring the weakness lying in 
the defects of the former part, is much more satisfactory. The thesis 
laid down for proof is a rather sweeping one, viz.: “ The Christian 
trinity . . . . is not only historically connected with the ethnic trini- 
ties, but has also an intimate logical and internal relationship.” To 
our mind the author has shown points of resemblance, historical analo- 
gies, some connecting links— nothing more. The discussion is sug- 
gestive, but not convincing. 

On the basis of the two lines of discussion the author has pro- 
ceeded in his last chapters to discuss more general topics which are a 
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kind of expression of opinion as to much larger questions, like the 
essential character of Christianity, its present condition, its perils, and 
the problems of the future in theology. While it is not clear why 
such discussions are altogether relevant to the subject which gives the - 
title to the book, one cannot help admiring the courage and hopeful- 
ness of the author in the face of what he must needs regard as the dark 
aspects of the present, which in their turn seem to rise out of the 
essence of the faith as hitherto believed and lived. Much that is 
beloved must go before the new dawn can arise, which will consist, 
however, after all, in “a revival of Christ’s own religion, simple, spir- 
itual, filled with a sense of God’s presence and reflecting his gracious 
spirit of love.” 

It is most unfortunate that a book covering so wide a range of 
religious history and dealing so largely in details contains almost no 
references to pertinent literature. The author could have doubled the 
value of his work in this way. Surely historical writers ought to be 
most conscientious on this score. In the case of a recognized scholar 
like Professor Paine no one would have dreamed of suspecting him of 
attempting to make a show with lists of authorities. His modesty — 
if we may ascribe the defect to this cause—has done him grievous 


wrong, and of it his readers may justly complain. 
G. S. G. 


Musical Ministries in the Church. Studies in the History, Theory, 
and Administration of Sacred Music. By PRoFrEssoR WaLDo 
S. Pratt, Mus.D., Hartford Theological Seminary. Chicago: 
F. H. Revell Co., 1901. Pp. 181. $1, met. 

Church music, whether vocal or instrumental, choral or congre- 
gational, has but one legitimate function, namely, to promote the 
spiritual life of the worshipers. When the religious character and aim 
are obscured, music is harmful rather than helpful to the church service. 
Theoretically this is recognized by all, and there can be no question 
that a rapid and steady improvement in this feature of public worship 
has been in progress for a generation. The difficulty, however, is 
great of getting organists, soloists, and choir leaders who appreciate 
the difference between sacred and secular music, and who keep in mind 
the true purpose which music in worship is to serve. It is necessary 
that someone hold up constantly the ideal of religious music in every 
church ; and inasmuch as it is the minister who is primarily responsible 
for the public services of the church, and the realization of their true 
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religious influence in the community, so it devolves upon him first of 
all to provide suitable sacred music for the worship of his people. 

This duty of the minister has become so clear, and the opportunities 
in this direction have become so important, that chairs of instruction 
are being established in the theological seminaries for the purpose of 
training the future ministers in the proper function and management 
of church music. Professor Pratt, who occupies the chair of music 
and hymnology in Hartford Theological Seminary, has won a national 
reputation in this field by his large experience, his superior musical 
ability, and his wise instruction as to how to promote the usefulness of 
the musical ministries in the church. There is no one in America who 
so much deserves to be heard upon this subject. 

Consequently this volume of five lectures by Professor Pratt is receiv- 
ing enthusiastic attention in every quarter. The lectures are entitled: 
(1) “ Religion and the Art of Music,” (2) “ Hymns and Hymn-Singing,” 
(3) “The Choir,” (4) “The Organ and the Organist,” (5) ‘The Minis- 
ter’s Responsibility.” They were first given as a short series of lectures 
before the faculty and students of McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago; so that they were directly prepared to place the subject 
before ministers in the right light. Appendices to the volume contain 
bibliographies of works on the history of church music, on hymns and 


hymn-writers, and on the American church hymnals of the past twenty 
years. The book is therefore a manual of great merit and importance ; 
it is eminently practical, sane, and helpful. No minister has done his 
full duty for his church who has not made a faithful, prolonged effort 
to perfect the quality, character, and influence of the music in his 
services of public worship. C. W.V. 
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Current Literature. 


[Books marked with an asterisk (*) will be reviewed in subsequent issues. ] 


OLD TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 

*GicoT, F. E. Special Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament. 
Part I: The Historical Books. New York: Benziger Bros., Igol- 
Pp. 387. 

BaAuDISSIN, W. W. Einleitung in die Biicher des Alten Testaments. Leip- 
zig: Hirzel, i901. Pp. 824. M. 16. 

ARTICLES. 

MONTET, EpouARD. De la notion de divinité contenue dans Jes mots Elo- 
him, Eloah, El et Jahewéh. Revue de l'histoire des religions, Septem- 
ber—October, IgoI, pp. 189-202. 

WriGutT, G. F. Plenty and Famine in Egypt. Szbliotheca Sacra, January, 
1902, pp. 169-74. 

A knowledge of the geographical and topographical conditions of Egypt renders 
the account of seven years of plenty and seven years of famine during the vice-regency 
of Joseph easily credible. 

WILson, R. D. The Passover. Bible Student, December, Ig01, pp. 323-9. 

BUMSTEAD, ARTHUR. The Hebrew Sanctuary— Was it One or Manifold? 
Methodist Review (New York), January-February, 1902, pp. 108-11. 

STADE, B. Kénig Joram von Juda und der Text von 2 Kén.8:21-24. Zeiét- 
schrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 2, 1901, pp. 337-40. 

Ley, JuLius. Zur Erklarung von Pss. 45:13; 10:9,10. Zettschrift fir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 2, 1901, pp. 343-7. 

KONIG, Ep. Mené, mené, tekél upharsin. Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, Heft 
12, 1901, PP. 949-57- 

BRAITHWAITE, E. E. Why Did Amos Predict the Captivity?  Bzbliotheca 
Sacra, January, 1902, pp. 192-7. 

Amos could prophesy as he did simply because God spoke to him in that far- 
distant day so plainly and gave the prophet such a wondrously clear conception of 
himself. The prediction of the captivity was the logical result of applying the con- 
ception of the prophet regarding Jehovah and his relation to Israel, to the general 
condition and need of the time. 

CARR, ARTHUR. Cyrus, the Lord’s Anointed. 2. The Testimony of the 
Greek Historians. Zxfositor, December, 1go!, pp. 414-21. 

The mission of Cyrus as liberator of the Jews requires no comment. It is a well- 
understood step in the divine development of history which opened out for the Hebrew 
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race a fresh beginning of national life. His wider mission of conquest and empire 

is less generally recognized as equally important for the religious future of the world 

and the spread of Christianity. His empire was the precursor of the great world- 
powers which successively and in different ways promoted the advance of the king- 
dom of Christ. 

CouaRD, Lupwic. Die messianische Erwartung in den alttestamentlichen 
Apokryphen. _ Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, Heft 12, 1901, pp. 958-73. 

CARRIER, A. S. The Day of Jehovah. Bible Student, January, 1902, 
pp. 46-51. 

Common to all the prophets are three prominent features of the Day of Jehovah: 

(1) the Day is to be one of Jehovah’s self-manifestation; the Lord alone shall be 

exalted in that day (Isa. 2:11); (2) it is to be a day of ethical revelation and spiritual 

rehabilitation (Isa. 2:11; Zeph. 3:9); (3) it is to be a day of national crisis; the 
triumph of Jehovah and Israel are indissolubly connected. 

SMITH, CHARLES E. Witchcraft andthe Old Testament. Bibliotheca Sacra, 
January, 1902, pp. 26-35. 

Kye, M.G. Biblical Gains from Egyptian Explorations, II. Bzble Stu- 
dent, January, 1902, pp. 29-40. 

MECKLIN, JOHN M. The Calendar of the Hebrews. Bible Student, Decem- 
ber, Ig01, pp. 329-36. 
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Forrest, VD. W. The Christ of History and of Experience. Third edition. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1901. Pp. 489. $2, met. 

GRILL, JuLius. Untersuchungen iiber die Entstehung des vierten Evan- 
geliums. Erster Teil. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1902. Pp. 408. 

*RACKHAM, R. B. The Acts of the Apostles. [Oxford Commentary series. | 
London: Methuen, Igor. Pp. cxvi, 524. 12s. 6d. 

*OrR, JAMES. The Early Church. [Christian Study Manuals.] New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1901 Pp. 146. $0.60. 

*The Twentieth Century New Testament. PartIII. The Pastoral, Personal, 
and General Letters ; and the Revelation. Chicago: F.H. Revell Co., 
Ig0l. Pp. 513. $0.50. 

*CONE, ORELLO. The Epistles to the Hebrews, Colossians, Ephesians and 
Philemon, the Pastoral Epistles, the Epistles of James, Peter and Jude. 
Together with a Sketch of the History of the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment. [International Handbooks to the New Testament.] New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1go1. Pp. 396. $2. 

CREMER, H. Das Wesen des Christentums. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, Igo!. 
Pp. 234. M. 3. 
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Syrorum Versionem. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1g01. Pp. 608. 
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ARTICLES. 


ROBERTSON, A. T. The Significance of the Ascension. Bible Student, Janu- 
ary, 1902, pp. 26-8. 

SHELDON, C. M. Will the Golden Rule Work in Daily Life? Homiletic 
Review, January, 1902, pp. 17-22. 

The Golden Rule will work in daily life. All that is necessary to prove it is that 
we put it to work without waiting for anyone else, without waiting for the millennium 
to come first. There must be a spirit of “social adventure,” as it has been called, 
which shall make men heroic in the face of possible loss in the business world. A 
readjustment would be involved, but the outcome would be for the good of humanity. 
CRANE, AARON M. The Cleansing of the Temple. Bzbliotheca Sacra, Janu- 

ary, 1902, pp. 36-57. 

According to the writer’s judgment, the story of the cleansing of the temple, at 
whatever time in the ministry of Jesus it properly comes, presents a great difficulty of 
an ethical character. For, in connection with this, Jesus is virtually said to contradict 
his entire ethical message of forbearance, non-resistance, and avoidance of anger. 
Mr. Smith would remove this difficulty by the following suggestion: As Jesus saw the 
money-changers and dealers in sacrificial animals in the temple premises, it was a 
temptation to him to engage in the same business for the money it would bring him. 
So that the occasion is really one of temptation. Jesus casts the temptation from him, 
#. ¢., in the symbolic language of the evangelist, he cleanses the temple. The article 
presents a curiosity in the field of interpretation. 

LaKE, K. The Text of the Gospels in Alexandria. American Journal of 
Theology, January, 1902, pp. 79-89. 

The importance of the change of view suggested by the line which progress in 
textual criticism seems to be taking is obvious. It comes to this, that we shall have 
to make up our minds to regard Westcott and Hort’s edition a failure (though a 
failure without which we should be poor indeed), in so far that it has not succeeded in 
reconstructing, as it claims to do, “ the original Greek ” of the gospels, but has instead 
reconstructed the text which was dominant in Alexandria, not in the first, but in the 
second stage of the history of the text in that city. We shall have, in fact, to regard 
it and the manuscripts on which it is based as secondary rather than primary 
authorities for the text of the New Testament. Furthermore, we shall have to admit 
that for the earliest period of textual history there are no pure authorities extant in 
Greek manuscripts. For the reconstruction of the earliest type of text we are 
dependent upon hints, some of them in Greek manuscripts, some of them in versions, 
some of them in the quotations of early Fathers. We have to collect them and 
examine them, and to study the collections and examinations which have been made 
already, without any prejudgment that (as was once said to the writer) ‘‘ Westcott and 
Hort have given us the true text; all that remains for us to do is to classify the devia- 
tions from it.” At present no one knows quite what may prove to be the primitive 
form of the text. On the whole, it perhaps seems as though it was of the type which 
we call “Western.” But it also seems certain that the “ Western ” text is no more a 
single homogeneous text than it is western geographically. Each of the great regions 
of the Christian world seems to have had it in a different form, so that we get some- 
times Latin and Syriac branches agreeing against Alexandrian, sometimes other 
combinations. 
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WARFIELD, B. B. Some.Characteristics of the Book of Acts, I. Bzble 
Student, January, 1902, pp. 13-21. 


SHERWOOD, Epwin. St. Paul as a Rhetorician. Methodist Review (New 
York), January-February, 1902, pp. 36-46. 
SMITH, W. B. Unto Romans: Chaps.15 and 16. Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, Part II, Ig01, pp. 129-57. 

Vos,GEERHARDUS. The Pauline Conception of Redemption. Bible Student, 
January, 1902, pp. 51-8. 

DENNEY, JAMES. The New Life and the Spirit. Zxfosttor, December, Igo!, 
pp. 422-36. 
The conception of the Spirit is by far the most difficult thing to master in the 
theology of Paul. It here represents what we mean by the supernatural, standing 
not only for what God is as a presence in man, but also for what God is as a power 
transcending all that man’s experience has yet disclosed. The Spirit is as com- 
pletely supernatural as the Lord of Glory from whom it comes, and the issue of its 
indwelling is not only victory for sin, but conformity to the image of his Son. 
Ramsay, W.M. The Cities of the Pauline Churches, Zxfositor, Decem- 
ber, Ig0I, pp. 401-14. 

SCHMIEDEL, W. Review of Recent Literature on the Pauline Epistles, I. 
Theologische Rundschau, December, 1901, pp. 498-522. 

Azam, M. La doctrine de la foi dans Saint Paul. Bulletin de littérature 
ecclésiastigue, July—October, 1901, pp. 231-9. 

MILLIGAN, GEORGE. The Roman Destination of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 

Expositor, December, 1901, pp. 437-48. 

The writer finds himself in general accord with the opinion of Zahn and Harnack 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was written to a small Jewish Christian community at 
Rome which had continued to maintain an independent existence, and thinks that the 
arguments of the German scholars have gone far to establish this hypothesis. He 
considers that no convincing objection has ever been brought against the Roman desti- 
nation of the epistle, and that this theory is certainly illuminative in a high degree of 
the various problems which the epistle presents. 

Storms, A. B. The Heart of the Apocalypse. Methodist Review (New 

York), January-February, 1902, pp. 97-107. 

Rejecting all visionary “vagaries and theological hobgoblins that are woven out 
of this book,” the writer holds its essential idea to be the victory of faith in Jesus 
Christ as the world-conquering King. ‘This faith asserted itself in a time of conflict, 
persecution, and distress, and the book had particular reference to the condition out 
of which it arose. 

Scomp, HENRY A. The Case Absolute in the New Testament. Bibliotheca 

Sacra, January, 1902, pp. 76-84. 

WINTERBOTHAM, R. The Ambiguous in the New Testament. £xfositor, 

December, IgoI, pp. 449-61. 
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RELATED SUBJECTS. 
BOOKS. 
*JASTROW, MorRIs. ‘The Study of Religion. [Contemporary Science series. | 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1g01. Pp. 451. $1.50. 
BEET, J. A. The Immortality of the Soul. New York: Methodist Book 
Concern, Pp. 115. $0.75. 
*PaLtMER, G.H. The Field of Ethics. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Ig01. Pp. 213. $1.10, met. 
*PraTT, W.S. Musical Ministries in the Church. Chicago: F. H. Revell 
Co., I901. Pp. 181. $1. 


ARTICLES. 
McCPHEETERS, W.M. Apocalypse as an Element of Scripture. Bide 
Student, January, 1902, pp. 7-12. 


SCHODDE, G. H. Critical Theology versus Church Theology. Homitletic 
Review, January, 1902, pp. 22-6. 

GRANT, GEO. M. The Outlook of the Twentieth Century in Theology. 
American Journal of Theology, January, 1902, pp. 1-16. 

It takes time to weave new principles into the warp and woof of humanity. The 
Reformation has been doing its work all through the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, along the multitudinous lines in which the free spirit seeks to realize itself; in 
physical, chemical, and biological science; in speculation, history, and criticism ; 
in politics, economics, and ethics; in comparative religion, in art, and in every 
department in which man seeks for the true, the good, or the beautiful. Much has 
been done. The materials have been gathered for a far wider theological synthesis 
than any that has ever yet been attempted —a synthesis in which no spiritual treasure 
which has been garnered by the toil of precious generations will be lost, but in which 
a wider and grander view of the universe and the purpose of God will be given to the 
delighted vision of the lovers of truth. The Reformation has not yet done its work, 
either in Europe or America. It was arrested by violent opposition from without and 
a consequent reaction from within, needed, probably, to conserve the advance which 
had been made. But the opposing forces seem to be now well-nigh exhausted, and 
the churches of the Reformation, if only they have the courage of faith which has too 
often been lacking, are at length free to carry out the principles of the Reformation, 
and to regenerate society with the spiritual force which always flows from a new 
appreciation of Christ and the Bible. 

STEVENS, GEO. B. Horace Bushnell and Albrecht Ritschl: A Comparison. 
American Journal of Theology, January, 1902, pp. 35-56. 

PARKER, JOSEPH. The Preacher’s Place asa Leader. Homiletic Review, 
January, 1902, pp. 2-8. 

MATHESON, G. “Should Science Dim the Hope of Immortality?”’ Zxfosz- 
tor, December, 1901, pp. 461-72. 

The lamp of individuality has not been put out by science. Science has rather 
burnished the lamp anew. It has shown that the aspiration of religious faith is no 
unscientific dream. There is a scientific hope for man—that he may possess an 
individual principle which the cleavage called death may leave unaffected. 
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